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Editorial by Sally McBride 

I t's hard to let go. Of an idea, of a belief, of an argument. Of 
a person or thing you love. I'm awfully fond of 
TransVersions, but in the interests of other aspects of my 
life (job, writing, family, etc.) I'm going to step back a little 
from the magazine. I'm not going to completely let go (see, I 
said it was hard) but after this issue, I am going to relinquish 
most of the work into Dale's capable hands and those of our 
new team-mates, Marcel Gagne and Sally Tomasevic. Their 
enthusiasm will more than fill any gap, and their taste and 
imagination will add new directions to what is already a 
successful venture. 

Phyllis Gotlieb is of course irreplaceable as poetry editor, 
and has said she'll keep at it as long as the poems keep coming. 

(Her latest sf novel. Flesh and Gold, is reviewed in this 
issue.) Gerry Truscott, one of the "founding fathers" of sf in 
Canada, contributes his editorial expertise at long distance — 
our old home of Victoria, BC. 

Dale and I moved to Toronto in the fall of 1997, and already 
we've become very involved in the dynamic, creative and 
sometimes explosive writing community here. Being in a large 
central city is a positive move for us (notwithstanding the 
concrete and smog), but we cherish the firm bonds we have 
with friends and colleagues across Canada, in the United 
States, the U.K. and Australia. Someday we'll have friends on 
the Moon, or an orbiting station, or even Mars. It'll happen, 
and those people will still feel the need to settle in with a 
good story or poem to take their minds off the mundanity of 
life in space. 

There's a lot of future out there ahead of us, and much of 
what is fiction now will be science then. What will sf and fan- 
tasy writers write about in the year 2098? I know they'll still 
be dreaming up new worlds and farther shores. The urge to 
tell stories and to listen to them will never leave us; it's part 
of being human, and it makes no difference whether you're 
reading them from the printed page or by having the words 
and images fed directly to your visual cortex via nano-critters. 

A good story is still a good story. We hope you'll enjoy this 
special double issue of TransVersions, and will stick with us 
as we grow and evolve. ^ 
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Editorial by Dale L Sproule 

We'd like to welcome Marcel and Sally on board, not only as 
our new associate editors, but as guest editors of TransVersions 
10. They've been discovering some of the quirkier elements 
about editing a magazine, like how you can go for months and 
months despairing of coming up with enough good material to 
fill an issue - and then suddenly discover that you've selected 
10,000 too many words for the issue you were trying to fill. 

I'll let them tell you more about their trials and tribulations 
in next issue's editorials. In the meantime, Sally and I would 
like to welcome you to our first ever double issue of 
TransVersions. This format enables us to present some of the 
terrific longer work we've received, without having to worry 
that its inclusion will fill half an issue or more. Please write 
or e-mail and tell us what you think. 

We're proud to present work by one of Canada's longest 
established and beloved pros, Michael Coney - along with a 
novellette that was the first story ever sold by new writer John 
Graham. We have work by some wonderful up and coming 
writers like Gemma Files and Mary Soon Lee. In this issue, we 
have stories and poetry from Australia (Rick Kennett with 
"The Road to Utopia Plain"), the UK (D.F. Lewis' "Les Mains 
Sales"), the US and Canada. We have science fiction, fantasy, 
horror and surrealism. Plus lots and lots of book reviews. 

We've been kicking around the idea of going to this book- 
like format permanently - or at least one issue per year. But 
that depends largely on audience reaction. We look forward to 
hearing from you and will post some of the more interesting 
correspondence on our web site: 

http:/ / www.astro.psu.edu/ users/harlow/ transversions/ 
or http:/ / www.salmar.com/ transversions/ 

EDITORS: Dale L. Sproule & Sally McBride 
ASSOCIATE EDITORS: Marcel Gagne & Sally Tomasevic 

POETRY EDITOR: Phyllis Gotlieb 
CONSULTING EDITOR: Gerald L. Truscott 
ART DIRECTOR: DLSproule PUBLISHER: Paper Orchid Press 
Special thanks to Phyllis & Kelly Gotlieb 

TransVersions is published 3 times per year by Paper Orchid Press, 216 
Woodfield Road, Toronto, ON M4L 2W7. All work © 1998 by the writers and 
artists. Four issue subscriptions are $18.00 Canadian or US/ £12.00 UK plus 
postage. Submissions must contain SASE for response. Submissions from 
outside Canada should attach loose stamps, cash or IRCs. Submit poetry to: 
Phyllis Gotlieb, 19 Lower Village Gate #706, Toronto, ON MSP 3L9. 
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Author of almost twenty books and dozens of short stories, 
Michael Coney has again decided to grace our pages - this time 

with a tale set in his Greataway universe. 
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O f all the life-forms that inhabit the Greataway - which 
is all the dimensions of Space and Time - there is none 
so loved as the Thule. Whenever disaster strikes you 
will find the Thule there, caring, curing, helping, fixing. It is 
the Greataway doctor, nurse and mechanic. 

Although it is a single being it has numerous remote com- 
ponents telepathically linked, enabling it to be in many places 
at once. It gives its help freely and unstintingly. 

It was not always like this. 

Once upon a time the Thule was the pirate of the Greataway, 
a creature without conscience that would instantly attack any 
ship unwary enough to come within range, and use the flesh 
of its victims for certain unusual purposes. 

In the year 98,426 Cyclic, six Thule battleships encountered 
a single human ship. It was the first time the two races had 
come across each other. The Thule attacked immediately. This 
was a mistake. Human technology was several millennia more 
advanced than that of the Thule, which found itself out- 
gunned and lost five ships, one of which had been rammed by 
a manned human shuttle. 

Yet there had been a moment in the early stages of the battle 
when a Thule ship could have saved the rest of its fleet by a 
similar suicide attack on the human ship. It did not do this. 

The surviving Thule battleship limped into orbit around the 
nearest star. The composite Thule licked its scattered wounds 
and pondered the lesson it had learned. 

The dramatic change in Thule temperament came about 
very soon afterwards. 

The Song of Earth - the great spoken and sung history of 
Mankind - tells us it happened like this. 

□ 

"It's a shuttle," said Boycott, the retired soldier. 

"I thought I heard something last night," said Becky Ann, 
ten years old, pearl-skinned and unnaturally thin. "I couldn't 
sleep again." 

And Nanna, the big gorilla-woman, slid her arm protectively 
around the child's shoulders. "A shuttle over there on Iona? 
It's way off course. It must have made a forced landing. We 
must take the boat across and see if we can help." She hurried 
toward the rowboat moored to the ancient stone jetty. The channel 
between Mull and Iona is less than two kilometres wide. 

"No, Nanna," said Boycott. "That's not an Earth shuttle." 
His genetically-enhanced xenophobia caused the hairs at the 
nape of his neck to bristle. 

"What is it, then?" Nanna scooped the child up with a pow- 
erful arm, alarmed. "Alien? I'm taking Becky Ann home and 
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start packing. We must get out of here." Her big face was 
crumpled with distress. "Why did they have to land here, of 
all places? I'll load the cart and we can be on our way to 
Tobermory before noon. Come on!" 

"Take it easy, Nanna," Boycott snapped, irritated. The 
woman was a typical goddamned nurse; her instincts often got 
in the way of her commonsense. "I'll go and check it out." 

"You're retired!" she cried. "We've Reverted! It's not your 
responsibility any more!" 

He regarded the isle of Iona. Over the millennia the stones 
of the ancient abbey had eroded and tumbled until all that 
remained was a scattering of grass-covered mounds among 
bare November trees. The hillside beyond rose green against a 
grey sky. Above the soft slopes jutted the upper sections of 
something modern, silver and angular. 

"You know I have no choice," he said. "Wait here until I get 
back, then maybe we'll have a better idea what to do." 

m 

Boycott, Becky Ann and Nanna were children of the 
Greataway Revolution. 

The Revolution took place during the Earth years 98,293 to 
98,704 Cyclic. It had no leaders. No blood was shed. It began 
as little more than a general nostalgia, showing itself in 
Earth's ships and colonies as requests for early retirement. It 
grew into a massive migration. 

People wanted to go home. 

Not just home to the station or the world of their birth. 
Home to their ancient roots on Old Earth. 

The requests cut right across the boundaries of human vari- 
eties. Some came from the so-called True Humans, who were 
certainly human in shape but differed widely in behavioural 
patterns. Many came from the Specialists: the people who dif- 
fered physically from the True Humans due to the addition of 
animal genes to their chromosomes. There were others; small 
groups and prototypes. They all had one thing in common: 
they were engineered for life and work off-Earth, yet they all 
considered themselves human, and Earth their true home. And 
now, sick of regimentation and pervasive technology, they 
wanted to return to a derelict rural world few of them had 
ever seen. 

The first to arrive on New Earth laid out the ground rules; 
if people didn't like the rules, they didn't have to come. On 
New Earth there would be a return to innocence. There would 
be no complex machinery, no pervasive media, no radio even. 

No superior officers, no class distinction, and eventually 
(through interbreeding) only one variety of human. The 
Specialists were particularly emphatic about that. Nobody 
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would look down on a person with animal genes, because all 
would have animal genes somewhere in their make-up. It 
would take generations, but it would happen. . . . 

They were the Reverters, and they called all this the 
Restoration. 

Boycott climbed into the rowboat and began the long pull to 
Iona under heavy clouds. The tide was running swiftly 
through the channel so he had to angle his course, crabbing 
across the flow. A little jet outboard would be very useful 
right now. And a radio, to call Earth Central. 

And a laser rifle, to deal with hostility. And. . . . 

He'd made one hell of a mistake, joining the Revolution. It 
had cost him his job, and it had cost him Angela, who'd died 
in childbirth for lack of proper medical attention, and it had 
cost him ten years of unremitting hard labour trying to get the 
croft on a sound basis capable of supporting three people. 
There had been more than one hungry winter. Like many ide- 
alistic Reverters, he hadn't realized how dependent humans 
were on advanced technology. ... 

Particularly communications. For instance, did Earth 
Central know about this shuttle? 

Reason told him the survivors of an emergency landing are 
usually more than friendly, but his genes warned him other- 
wise. The creatures on Iona might well be hostile, and the 
Reverters of Earth did not have the means to fight them. 

It was his duty to assess the situation and warn people, if 
necessary. 

Some time later he approached the sandy shoreline of Iona. 
Rocks slipped by on either side; kelp strands streamed with 
the tide. He felt a light bump against the hull, probably an 
underwater rock. He turned around anxiously, scanning the 
planking for leaks. 

He saw a shapeless mass raise itself from the water and 
grasp the side of the rowboat. 

It was dark and fleshy against the pale weathered planking, 
dark and writhing like a moray eel, dark and repulsive like a 
nightmare. The boat slowed abruptly - there was a lot more of 
that thing underwater. Shuddering, Boycott bent to his oars, 
trying to wrench the boat free. The oars plowed the water use- 
lessly and the boat slid to a halt. 

The thing climbed aboard. . . . 

The appearance of a Thule component is familiar enough to 
humans now, but that creature in the Sound of Iona, on that 
wet November morning, was the first of its species seen by 
human eyes. And when it came clambering aboard out of the 
sea, it was Man's most primitive fear realized. 
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Boycott seized the club he normally used on fish and struck 
the creature repeatedly in a kind of furious terror. It spurted 
red blood like any terrestrial thing, and it struggled and 
hissed while he yelled incoherent hate at it. In the end it lay 
still and broken on the bottom boards, some fifty kilograms of 
dead meat. 

He pushed an oar under the carcass and levered it over- 
board, resumed his seat, spun the boat around and began to 
row rapidly back toward Fionnphort. The creatures from the 
shuttle were at large and appeared hostile. His first duty was 
to protect Becky Ann. 

"Why can't I go with Dad, Nanna?" Becky Ann had asked. 

"There may be people injured. Your Dad has to get over 
there as fast as he can." 

The gorilla-woman had reasoned away her initial fears, 
consciously making allowances for her genetic predisposition- 
toward caring and protecting. She watched the rowboat reced- 
ing, then turned back to Becky Ann. The child was looking 
pale; this was going to be one of her bad days. 

Poor Boycott! She knew he blamed himself for his daugh- 
ter's condition. He was forty-five Earth years old; too old to 
sign up for another Greataway project. She was the same age. 
They'd both been back on New Earth for eleven years. 

It was an uneasy partnership; the kindly gorilla-woman and 
the xenophobic soldier. Nanna was a little frightened of 
Boycott. He regarded her with mild contempt and some mis- 
trust. Just one thing united them: their love for Becky Ann. 

Nanna had been treating Becky Ann's leukemia with herbal 
remedies supplied by Mull's only doctor. If the child didn't 
start responding within the month, they'd have to throw 
themselves on the mercy of Earthbase Central, who had all the 
modern equipment. But that was 2,000 kilometres away. How 
would they get there? And even if they made it, she'd heard 
horror stories of the attitude of Earthbase Central to the 
Reverters. 

You opted to live like yokels didn't it occur to you that 
meant dying like yokels too? 

The truth was, Earthbase Central were not interested in 
people who were not wholly committed to Greataway projects 
and expansionism. The Revolution had been a godsend for the 
colonies, getting misfits and malcontents out of the way. 

"Look at that poor thing, Nanna!" The child was standing 
dangerously near the edge of the quay. 

"Come away from there, Becky Ann!" 

"No, look. It's in trouble. It's trying to climb onto the quay 
and it keeps slipping back. It'll drown." Like Nanna, Becky 
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Ann's mother had been a nurse. She'd passed on the caring 
genes to her daughter. "We have to help it!" 

She ran down the old stone steps at the side of the quay, out 
of Nanna's sight. They were slippery steps, slick with green 
weed and covered at each high tide. Heart pounding, Nanna 
lumbered forward. Waves washed the step Becky Ann stood 
on. She was crouching, holding out her hand to something in 
the water. 

"It's just a big starfish! It's fine where it is, Becky Ann. 
Leave it alone, do you hear! Come back up before you fall in!" 

"I'm okay. It's not a starfish see, it's got eyes. It's looking at 
me, honest, Nanna." The child leaned out and the thing 
extended a tentacle toward her. 

"Becky Ann!" It was a roar of despair. Becky Ann gripped 
the tentacle and pulled. She'd misjudged the weight of the 
creature. Her feet slipped on the worn step. She squeaked in 
alarm, trying to free her hand, but the creature held it in a 
firm grip. She toppled and fell into the water, rising and 
falling with the waves. Nanna roared, shuffling down the 
steps. Gorilla-people had never been able to swim. 

"It's ... all right, Nanna!" Becky Ann jerked out between 
waves. "I'll swim to . . . the beach." One hand still linked 
withthe creature's tentacle, she began to frog-kick toward 
shallow water. 

Nanna ran to the shore end of the quay and down the steps 
to the sandy beach. She waded as deep as she dared, shaking 
with fear. 

Becky Ann seemed to be swimming quite strongly, towing 
the creature. She was soon within reach. Nanna grabbed her 
and carried her toward the shore, the creature trailing behind. 
As soon as they reached dry land it released its grip, grew 
stumpy legs and crawled slowly away from the waterline. 

"Don't you ever do anything like that again!" boomed 
Nanna, and broke down into noisy sobs, covering Becky Ann's 
face with wet kisses. 

"Easy there, Nanna." The child was embarrassed. "I can 
swim fine. You know that." 

"But that thing! And you're not strong. . . ." 

The thing reached them and stopped crawling, clearly 
exhausted. The legs withdrew into the body, which lay 
revealed as a hefty greeny-brown and warty hemisphere about 
a meter and a half across. Five eyes were spaced evenly 
around its circumference. Two large mouths, one above the 
other, were set near its centre. 

Nanna found the creature repulsive, even when measured 
against some of the aliens she'd encountered in the 
Greataway. 
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Yet she pitied it, and couldn't have harmed it. Three of the 
eyes swivelled up, watching her. The other two gazed across 
the water. Boycott was rowing toward them with swift strokes. 
Why was he coming back so soon? He couldn't have seen 
Becky Ann fall in, could he? He represented a greater threat to 
her peace of mind than this odd monster. 

"We have to get you home, Becky Ann! You'll catch your 
death of cold. What will your father say?" 

"We can't just leave this thing here. The tide'll come in." 

"It'll be fine." The rowboat was nearing the end of the quay. 
Nanna began to dance about with impatience. "You've helped 
it. Now leave it." 

"It's frightened, Nanna. We must look after it. We'll take it 
home." 

"Thank you," said one of the mouths. 

They stared at it. "Did it speak?" asked Nanna. "Was that 
one of your tricks, Becky Ann?" 

"It spoke. It was being grateful." The child knelt beside the 
creature, delighted. "How did you learn to talk our language? 
Do you have a translating machine? Do you keep it in a pouch 
like a kangaroo?" 

The mouth moved. "I've been hearing humans talk for a 
long time, out in what you call the Greataway. You're the first 
human I've seen." 

Boycott was mooring the rowboat. Nanna took hold of the 
girl's arm, pulling her to her feet. "Now! Come on home and 
let's get some dry clothes on you. It's November, for heaven's 
sake." 

"No!" she tried to pull herself free. 

"We'll bring the horse and cart. This thing'll be all right 
here for an hour." 

"What's happened, Nanna? Why's Becky Ann all wet?" It 
was Boycott, hurrying up. "My God, there's another of those 
things! Get away from it!" 

"It won't hurt anyone. Dad." 

But Boycott was looking around for a weapon. "I'll soon fix 
this bastard. What are you thinking of, Nanna, letting that 
brute near Becky Ann? Come away from it, right now!" 

His eyes were narrowed, his lips tight. He had that fighting 
look that Nanna dreaded. "I think it's intelligent. Boycott." 

"Intelligent? You bet it's intelligent! It came from that shuttle. 
I've already had to kill one of the bastards. It climbed into the 
boat after me!" 

"I'm sorry," said the creature. "I meant you no harm." 

"My God! Did it speak?" 

Becky Ann, finally twisting herself away from Nanna's 
grasp, placed herself between her father and the creature. 
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"Yes, it spoke. I think you'd better simmer down. Dad. If it 
says it meant you no harm, that's what it means." 

"You misunderstood my intentions in the boat," said the 
creature. "I wanted to make contact, that's all." 

Boycott scowled. "How the hell would I know that? 
Anyway, it wasn't you in the boat. It was one of your bud- 
dies." 

His gaze raked the water's edge. "Listen to me, talking to 
an overgrown goddamned turtle." He remembered his fishing 
knife and slid it from its sheath. "Out of my way, Becky Ann. 
I'll soon settle his hash." 

The creature said, "It was me in the boat, too. I am one 
being. If you kill this part of me, it is of no significance. But if 
you talk to me, you talk to all my race. I mean you no harm 
and I will forgive your brutality. You people have great quali- 
ties. I'd like to discuss them with you." 

Boycott hesitated. It would be useful to find out more about 
these brutes. He turned to Nanna. "Take Becky Ann home and 
get her clothes changed right away. I'll talk to you later." 

"Right," said Boycott. "Who are you people, and what do you 
want?" 

"You will probably call me the Thule. I am interested in the 
young human who has just left." 

Was it Boycott's imagination, or was the creature growing 
larger? "She's my daughter. What's your interest?" 

"There's a difference between knowing a language and con- 
veying concepts. This is difficult. I should explain, I have 
many parts making up my whole. Your daughter saved the life 
of this part of me, you understand? Whereas you killed part of 
me. So you and she are very different humans." 

"Her mother was a nurse. Becky Ann got the relevant 
genes." 

"Intentionally?" 

"Genetic selection is accidental on New Earth. We're short 
on technology, here." In other words, thought Boycott, you're 
not going to learn anything useful from us. "We're primi- 
tives," he added. "That's the choice we made." 

Quite suddenly the creature budded. A brown wart, five 
centimetres across, bulged, detached and plopped to the sand. 

The larger body began to shrivel. The wart spoke. Its voice 
was thin and piping. "That surprises you? My parts live short 
lives by your standards. In this way I can quickly assimilate 
evolutionary improvements and spread them throughout my 
components. I lose no memory because that resides in my 
whole entity rather than the individual parts. You would call 
it group telepathy. I don't want to have any secrets from you. 
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I come in honesty." 

Despite Boycott's background in advanced weaponry, he 
still saw menace as proportional to size. The Thule, now much 
smaller, seemed correspondingly less dangerous, and its 
words carried conviction. 

His gaze shifted to Iona. How many of these things were 
prowling around over there? And did it matter how many, if 
they were all the same creature? He should ride around the 
neighbourhood warning people, just in case. In fact he should 
ride to Tobermory and alert the Earthbase Central outstation. 

But it was late afternoon; the grey sky was already dark- 
ening. His curiosity got the better of him. 

"So what exactly do you want?" he asked reluctantly. 

"I'd like to discuss the thing you call altruism." 

The larger alien was now clearly dead, a puckered mass like 
a deflated football. A cold wind hissed along the beach. 

Boycott shivered, cooling down too quickly from his exer- 
tions on the water. "Okay," he said, bending and scooping the 
creature up. It lay quiescent in his palm, watching him with 
tiny eyes. "We'll go home. No tricks. No more budding off." 

"This entity will not live long enough to cause you any con- 
cern." 

Half an hour later Boycott, Nanna and Becky Ann were seat- 
ed around the table in their small kitchen. The alien lay in a 
bowl filled with hay. The hay had been Becky Ann's idea. "The 
horse won't miss it," she'd said. 

Now she regarded the alien anxiously. "Would you like some- 
thing to eat? Some cheese, maybe? It's from our own goat." 

"It doesn't matter." 

It was already dark outside; Nanna had lit the oil lanterns. 
A golden light played on glazed jars and copper utensils. A 
driftwood fire flickered in the grate. Boycott found himself 
regarding the comfortable, familiar room with an unexpected 
fondness, considering his regrets over Reversion. He'd got 
used to the place and he resented this intrusion. Should he 
ride to Tobermory, right now, and alert the outstation, have 
them contact Earthbase Central and send in the troops? Or 
could he quietly, without fuss, get rid of this multiple visitor 
and its shuttle? 

"So what happened?" Becky Ann asked it. "Did you crash?" 

"No. I suffered an accident out beyond Sol and lost some of 
my ships. So I pulled into orbit to make repairs. The accident 
could have been prevented if a number of my components had 
sacrificed themselves. They chose not to do this. They have a 
necessary measure of free will during emergencies. Their deter- 
mination to live regardless of consequences shows a deficiency in 
my genetic make-up." 
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"I see," said Boycott. "That's why you wanted to discuss 
altruism." 

"What's altruism?" asked Becky Ann. 

"It is the quality you showed when you saved one of my 
components from drowning this afternoon," answered the 
Thule. 

"Humans regard this quality highly, I believe. I have never 
thought it necessary in myself until recently. Why should I, 
when I can reproduce lost components within hours? But now 
I realize how altruism would give me added flexibility when 
handling emergencies." 

"I really don't know what you're talking about," said Becky 
Ann. "I felt sorry for you, that's all. Have a piece of cheese. 
You must like cheese, huh?" She held a morsel to the crea- 
ture's lips. 

"That is the wrong mouth," said the Thule, twisting around. 

"I meant to ask you why you had two mouths. It's kind of 
funny, that is." She popped the cheese into the other mouth; 
the lips closed over it. "What's the second one for?" 

"Assimilating genetic material." 

"Come again?" 

Boycott watched in surprise; the creature actually seemed to 
draw itself up, stiffening on a rigid tripod of legs. "The attain- 
ment of perfection is the whole purpose of my existence. But 
since I reproduce asexually, I would have to rely on chance 
mutation to improve my genetic structure were it not for the 
other mouth, the maga. I search the Galaxy for creatures with 
desirable genetic traits, and when I find them, I absorb the 
appropriate material through my nearest component's maga. 
Then that component reproduces many times and a new type 
of Thule has evolved. My obsolete components die. It doesn't 
take long by your standards. We grow quickly and our lives 
are short." 

Boycott's hackles had risen. "You eat live prey through that 
maga of yours?" 

"Not prey. I need only a small quantity of genetic material. 
A drop of blood, a sliver of skin, a hair follicle. Your daughter 
would be the ideal donor." 

"Over my dead body!" 

"She would suffer no pain." 

Nanna spoke for the first time. "If it doesn't harm Becky 
Ann I don't see anything wrong with that. Boycott." 

"Nothing wrong? Nothing wrong? I'll tell you what's 
wrong, Nanna! You're thinking like a nurse!" 

"How can altruism be wrong?" 

"Look at the big picture. Altruism's fine, as such. I was 
enhanced as a soldier in case I needed to lay down my life for 
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my men. But think of the other qualities the intelligence, the 
goddamned genius this thing can absorb! It can take its pick 
of the genes of the Galaxy! It says it's after perfection; well, 
this brute has the potential to become the most perfect being 
in the Galaxy, that's what's wrong! Where does that leave the 
rest of us, huh?" 

"Maybe it leaves us with a god," she said slowly. 

"Or a devil. We wouldn't stand a chance against it!" He 
stood abruptly, the chair crashing to the ground behind him. 

"I'm going to saddle up the horse. I have to get to 
Tobermory tonight!" 

Nanna couldn't sleep. She lay on her oversize bed listening to 
the rain and following Boycott's ride in her imagination. 

Tobermory was seventy kilometres away by road if you 
could call that ancient rutted track a road. Boycott could 
shorten his route by twenty kilometres by cutting across the 
hills at Corra-Bheinn and down past Loch Ba. The population 
of Mull was maybe two hundred, and very few of them lived 
on that route. If the horse fell, and rolled. . . . 

Her mind shied away from the consequences. 

Boycott seemed to think the potential of the Thule was 
unlimited. Maybe it was. There'd been a widespread myth, 
earlier in Earth's history, of a god who'd created the Universe 
and who'd set out rules by which people should live if they 
wanted to meet with his approval. The myth had died in the 
light of progress, which was perhaps a pity. It would have 
been comforting, here on this wild and remote tip of Mull, to 
know that someone perfect and all-powerful was watching 
over her. 

But Boycott didn't need a god and didn't want one. He was 
dauntingly self-sufficient; he'd been engineered that way. 

Only occasionally did the humanity in him show through, 
usually in connection with Becky Ann. His capacity for love 
hadn't quite died with Angela. But there was precious little 
left over for Nanna. . . . 

To Boycott, she'd always be a gorilla-woman. Not alien, yet 
not quite human to Boycott's way of thinking. 

Which was unfair, because he was just as far removed from 
a True Human as she. But his differences were under the skin; 
not there in the face and body for everyone to see. 

And what would the Tobermory outstation do when Boycott 
arrived soaked and exhausted at their door? They'd inform 
Earthbase Central. So what did Boycott expect Earthbase 
Central to do next? Slaughter every Thule component and 
destroy its ship or ships presently orbiting the sun? Hardly. 
No, they'd send a deputation to hold discussions. And in due 
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course the Thule would go away, probably having got what it 
came for - the means to add altruism to its talents. 

And what was wrong with that? 

"Nanna. . . ?" It was Becky Ann. Nanna flicked her ancient 
lighter and lit the bedside lamp. The child stood in the door- 
way shivering. She looked thinner than ever in the short 
nightie, revealing skinny shanks and bony ankles. Nanna felt . 
her usual rush of pity. 

"Come into bed with me, child." 

"That wasn't really why I came. I'm worried about Dad." 

"Your father's fine. He'll be halfway there by now." 

"No, I mean he's making a mistake about the Thing. The 
Thing's nice. It wants to make itself nicer still. That's what 
you were all talking about, wasn't it?" 

"In a way." Nanna held out her arms. Becky Ann climbed 
into bed. The featherweight body was chilly, the feet like ice. 
Nanna enfolded her in muscular arms. "Your father must do 
what he thinks is best. Now go to sleep and stop worrying. 
Everything's going to be all right." 

But when Nanna awakened to grey light, she knew it was 
not all right. Becky Ann had already been downstairs. 
Wailing, the child jumped back into bed and snuggled up to 
Nanna. 

"The Thing's dead! It's lying there in the hay all shrivelled! 
We should have looked after it better!" 

"Hush, darling. It's not dead, no more than your hair's 
dead when I cut it. It's just. . . cast off. It's just a part that's 
not needed any more. Part of a much bigger thing." 

"So where's the bigger thing?" The muffled voice sounded 
unconvinced. 

"On Iona. In its shuttle." As she said this, Nanna wondered. 

It was in the nature of humans to look for a leader, but in this 
case there was none. It was a bewildering concept. 

"We must go and see it," said Becky Ann decisively. "Get 
dressed, Nanna. We're taking the boat. All the thing wants is 
a drop of my blood. Well, I've given the doctor that, often 
enough. What's one more drop if it'll help that poor thing?" 

"You have leukemia, Becky Ann," said Nanna weakly. 
"Maybe your blood would be bad for it." 

"It'll have to take that chance. Now hurry up. We want to 
get back before Dad!" She rolled out of bed and was gone. 

"Becky Ann!" cried Nanna in despair. "Wait for me!" 

But by the time she'd thrown clothes on and lumbered to 
the beach, Becky Ann was already in the rowboat, pulling for 
Iona. Nanna roared her anguish across the water. Becky Ann 
turned and waved, then bent to her oars again. Despite her 
frail body, she was a natural oarswoman. 
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Suddenly Nanna noticed two Thule on the beach nearby; 
big, the size of giant Galapagos tortoises. Becky Ann needn't 
be rowing to Iona; she could have spoken to one of these. 

"Stop her!" she cried to the nearest creature. "Swim after her!" 

"She will come to no harm," it replied. 

The deep slow voice had a soothing effect. Drizzling rain 
had flattened the water and Becky Ann was already halfway 
to the far shore. And the Thule were harmless; hadn't they 
decided that last night? Just refugees in need of help. 

But why, oh why had she told the child there was a Thule 
leader on Iona? At the time it had been the easy way out, that 
was why. 

"Do they know she's coming?" she asked. "I mean, do your 
components on Iona know?" 

"Of course," said the nearest Thule. 

"And you won't harm her in any way?" 

"Of course not." 

And the creature sidled toward the other one and tilted on 
leggy tentacles so that the mouth came close to its flank. For 
one mad moment Nanna thought it was whispering a secret. 

Then it began to eat its companion. 

Nanna uttered a bellow of shock and horror. 

The Thule turned a bloody mouth toward her. "I am eco'no- 
mizing. One large component swimming to Iona will lose less 
heat and energy than two smaller ones. Now that Becky Ann is 
helping me, this component and all others are obsolete and 
will be absorbed by enhanced components as fodder. Soon 
after that I shall leave." 

"You can eat yourself, just like that?" Nanna was shaking 
with fear. "What are you going to do to Becky Ann?" 

"I have told you. Becky Ann will come to no harm." 

But Nanna was past believing anything these weird crea- 
tures said.. Instincts took over and she threw herself at the 
Thule, beating at it with heavy fists. When it didn't react she 
slid her arms under it and, with a mighty effort, lifted it from 
its meal and hurled it some metres away. 

"You refuse to understand," it said, crawling stubbornly back. 

She began to dance around it, whimpering, gesturing aim- 
lessly with her muscular arms. 

Finally it finished its meal and extended paddle-like appen- 
dages, hauled itself into the water and disappeared. By this 
time Becky Ann had drawn the rowboat up on the shore and 
disappeared over Iona's low hill. 

Nanna squatted against a cold rock and tried to think of 
nothing at all. 

Hours later, with a mixture of fear and relief, she heard the 
thudding of hooves across the short grass. 
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Boycott was back. 

He was exhausted, having ridden all night. He'd left the horse 
at Tobermory and borrowed a fresh one willingly loaned in 
view of the emergency. He'd taken the Corra Bheinn route 
both ways; hard riding with no chance to relax. At least, he'd 
thought, he could get a hot drink and a bath at the cottage on 
his return. 

But the cottage was cold and empty. The fire was unlighted; 
no sign of Becky Ann or Nanna. A dread took hold of him. 

He was too late. 

He remounted the sweating horse and rode on. As the quay 
came into view he saw Nanna standing on the beach. But 
where was Becky Ann? The rowboat was gone. Was that it over 

there, sitting on Iona's beach? 

He reined the horse in and jumped to the sand. Nanna lum- 
bered to meet him, her face twisted with anxiety and grief. 

"I couldn't stop her!" 

"What do you mean, you couldn't stop her? You're bigger 
than she is, you stupid woman!" 

"I'm not so quick." Her face had gone flat and expression- 
less, a sign he'd offended her. 

There was no point in recriminations. "All right, so what 
does she think she's doing over there?" 

"She's going to help the Thule, she says." She looked away. 
"But I'm not so sure about the Thule any more. One of them 
ate'another and got much bigger, and swam off. It has some 
funny habits, the Thule." 

"You're damned right it has! Do you know what they told 
me at Tobermory? The Thule is our enemy! Six of its ships 
jumped one of ours a couple of weeks ago. It's been fooling 
us, taking advantage of our decentralized setup here!" 

"Oh, no. . . ." whispered Nanna, gazing across the water. 
The rowboat lay alone on the white sandy beach. The hillside 
was bare. 

Boycott began to run, Nanna trying to keep up, splay-foot- 
ed. "We knocked out five Thule ships," he shouted over his 
shoulder. "The sixth got away. That shuttle must belong to it." 

He reached a low rock wall. The raft he'd built for Becky 
Ann was still there, its timbers bleached by sun and salt, but 
apparently intact. "Give me a hand," he said. 

In answer, Nanna picked the raft from the wall as though it 
were a toy boat, carried it to the water on broad shoulders and 
dropped it carefully in. Boycott found two lengths of drift- 
wood for paddles and they climbed on board. The raft lurched 
in the waves,. Nanna yelped with fear. 

"Paddle, goddamn you!" shouted Boycott. What was wrong 
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with the woman? Had she no sense of urgency? "Listen to 
me," he snapped. "You remember what the treacherous little 
brute told us about altruism? And how we thought it wanted 
to be a good guy? I told them at Tobermay. And they told me 
the real reason was: the Thule wants the capability to launch 
suicide attacks! So much for your perfect being, huh, Nanna? 
So my questions is, what's it going to do to Becky Ann?" 

Nanna wailed, a high continuous keening. 

The raft was unwieldy and their paddling far from expert. 
Much of the time they spun in circles, caught by eddies in the 
strong current. The Iona shore seemed to get no closer. 
Beneath them, timbers worked against binding ropes, which 
began to fray. Boycott found himself cursing the raft, the 
Thule, Nanna, the Revolution and everything else in a low 
breathless monotone. How long had they been paddling? It 
seemed like hours. Becky Ann had been ashore a long time. 
Long enough for anything to have happened. 

Nanna's whimpering intruded on his thoughts. "Shut up, 
will you!" he shouted. 

In answer, she dug feverishly at the water. Her makeshift 
paddle snapped. The raft spun. A rope parted. 

The raft was breaking up. Iona was no more than two hundred 
metres away but the current was running swiftly. Boycott con- 
sidered the distance. He could swim it easily enough, but he'd be 
carried much farther south than he wanted. And what about 
Nanna? There was no way he could tow her ashore. They'd be 
carried beyond the south end of Iona and into the Atlantic. 

The same thought had occurred to Nanna. "Leave me. 
Boycott," she said. "You swim for it." 

"We'll keep going as long as we can. Lie down and paddle 
with your hands, Nanna." As she obeyed, he straddled her, 
sitting on her broad back, wielding his driftwood plank on 
alternate sides. The raft moved more easily with the lower 
centre of gravity. 

A long-legged Thule trotted down the hill and paused at the 
water's edge, watching them. 

They were within fifty meters of the shore when disaster 
struck. The current carried them against a rock, the ropes 
finally parted and the raft disintegrated into its constituent 
timbers. 

Nanna roared with fright and fell between two logs. She made 
a grab for the rock, her fingers scraped weed but could find no 
hold. She got an arm around a log and drifted away, howling. 

Boycott swam for the shore. Soon he was running down the 
beach, pacing Nanna. 

"Kick with your legs!" he shouted. 

Nanna seemed to get the situation under control. She 
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stopped yelling and began to move smoothly toward him, one 
arm thrown over the log. Fear had settled her down. Boycott 
waded out, ready to take hold of her. 

Then he saw she was being towed by a Thule. 

A tentacle circled her wrist, and other tentacles were 
extended into paddle shapes. It was a medium-sized brute 
about a metre across. Amazed, he stepped aside to let it pass. 
Nanna floundered, then stood, splashing quickly out of the 
shallows to the safety of the beach. The Thule followed her, 
moving quite rapidly on leglike tentacles. 

Then the significance of the rescue dawned on Boycott. His 
mind blazed with rage and despair. He drew his knife. 

"No!" shouted Nanna. 

Boycott hurled himself at the Thule, hacking and stabbing. 

Nanna was at his shoulder, grabbing at his arm. "It saved 
my life!" 

Boycott felt his mouth twisting uncontrollably with grief, 
felt warm tears on the cold wetness of his face. The brute grew 
still under his hands. Blood was everywhere, gushing red like 
human blood. 

"Of course it saved your life, Nanna! That's because it has 
Becky Ann's genes! We're too late, she's gone!" 

Nanna's legs gave way and she fell, taking him with her. 
They lay together on the blood-soaked sand. "It said it only 
needed a drop of blood," she mumbled. 

"It was lying. It took all of her. You saw how they eat one 
another. I told you, it's the enemy. Now it's got what it wanted." 

As if confirming his words, a sudden cold wind blew from 
the north and the distant shuttle slowly lifted, showing itself 
over the rise of the hillside, soundlessly rising into the grey 
clouds and sliding out of sight. 

Boycott buried his face in the bloody sand and wept. 

And that is how the Thule, the one-time space pirate, became 
the Samaritan of the Greataway. 

In its quest for altruism it consumed Becky Ann and 
absorbed the genes of her mother, Angela the nurse. 
Greataway nurses must care for any and all of the variety of 
life found in the huge spread of space and time. It is their 
instinct, and it became the instinct of the Thule. This was not 
quite what it had intended but, as soon as the first host bud- 
ded and the new genes began to spread kindness, it was what 
it intended, because it had become a caring creature. 

Ironically, if the Thule had chosen Boycott as its donor, it 
would have received exactly the genes it had been looking for: 
a combination of altruism and xenophobia. And it would have 
gone on to become master of the Greataway, all-powerful and 
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terrible. In fact, on many happentracks, which are the alter- 
nate possibilities within the fabric of the Greataway, this is 
just what happened. 

But not on the happentrack we're talking about. 

And that is all that matters. 

Or perhaps not quite all. It's a very human trait to want to 
know what happened to the minor characters in the stories 
comprising the Song of Earth. 

Here are a few inconsequential details. 

After a while the gorilla-woman Nanna got to her feet and 
shambled off up the hill at the back of the beach. Nobody 
knows what she intended or if she intended anything other 
than to get away from the grief-stricken Boycott who might 
shortly turn his knife on her. 

She reached a rocky outcrop at the summit and sat down to 
mourn in solitude. The ground fell away before her to the sea- 
bounded plain where the Thule shuttle had stood. There was 
no trace of its sojourn; a few wild sheep grazed there now. 

In the distance, the isle of Tiree sat low on the leaden sea. 

Nanna thought about the future: life without the child who 
had become the sole purpose of her existence. And life with a 
man of many fine qualities, but whose instincts dictated that 
he felt nothing but contempt and mistrust for her. A man who 
had only tolerated her because she was devoted to his daugh- 
ter. A man who, one day soon, might find a True Human wife 
and simply kick her out. True Humans did that kind of thing 
often, so she believed. In their arrogance they thought they 
were the only people with genuine feelings. 

In Boycott's mind, she was just a dumb gorilla. 

So she'd leave Fionnphort and the croft. She'd pack up her 
things and go to Tobermory. Good nurses were always in 
demand. . . . 

She thought she saw something moving on the plain. 
Coming this way, blurred by her tears. 

Nanna wiped her eyes. A girl was climbing the slope toward 
her. For a wild moment she thought it was Becky Ann, but 
then she uttered a groan of disappointment. The girl wore 
Becky Ann's red dress, but she was not Becky Ann. She was 
taller, altogether more robust, and the dress was too small for 
her, exposing strong young thighs. 

"Nanna!" 

It was Becky Ann's voice! 

"Becky Ann?" 

The girl hurled herself into Nanna's arms. Nanna hugged 
her, puzzled, frightened, joyful. There were questions she 
couldn't ask. 
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After a while, the girl said, "Yes, I think I'm Becky Ann." 

Nanna held her at arms length. "But you're well! You're 
stronger. Much bigger. Is it. . .really you, Becky Ann?" 

The girl looked suddenly scared. "The Thule cured me." 
Nanna thought; Yes, it would, if it had done as it had prom- 
ised and merely taken a blood sample. Then, influenced by 
Becky Ann's nursing genes, it would feel compelled to treat 
the leukemia. But how was the cure effected? There was only 
one way: by consuming the girl and reproducing her exact 
genetic structure without the leukemia. In effect, the result 
would be a new Thule component. . . . 

If you cared to look at it that way. 

"How much do you remember?" she asked. 

"Remember?" the girl looked surprised. "Everything, I sup- 
pose. Up to when the Thule started. . . eating me. It didn't 
hurt. Then I woke up on the grass feeling much..better. I got 
dressed, but the dress is too small for me now. We're going to 
have to make me some new clothes. ... Is Dad back yet?" 

Nanna pointed. "He's down there." 

She watched the girl run deerlike down the slope. Boycott 
was standing, watching. 

Nanna held her breath. Boycott held his arms out. The girl 
threw herself into them. They stood like that for some sec- 
onds. Then just as Nanna had done Boycott held the girl at 
arms length, regarding her. Just as she'd done, he'd begun to 
think. 

Nanna still held her breath. The girl was composed of flesh 
and blood, cells and nuclei, chromosomes and genes. She may 
have lost her memory for an hour or so, but the Thule had 
saved it and restored it to her. She was essentially a human 
being. She was Becky Ann. She was Becky Ann. She was Becky 
Ann. 

Suddenly Boycott clasped Becky Ann to him. They rocked 
together in the fierceness of their embrace. 

Nanna felt a rush of affection for the soldier. Irascible and 
intolerant he might be, but he was no worse than his genetic 
engineering dictated. Underneath lay common sense and com- 
passion, a human being and a father. 

She stood and walked away down the hillside to the place 
where the shuttle had rested, considering the nature of sick- 
ness and the nature of genes, and finding undiscovered links. 
Tears were flowing freely down her broad cheeks and round 
the angle of her heavy jaw. She stared up at the clouds so 
recently pierced by the departing shuttle and raised muscular 
arms in despair and supplication. 

"Why not me as well?" she cried. ^ 
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Carl Sieber's stories have appeared in The Silver Web 
and On Spec. "A Bird in the Head" folds reality into an 

origami aviary of revelations. 
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Y ou don't hate your lover even though he's made of 
thin things. Legs, arms, hair, neck, stare. His fingers 
and the pencils he manipulates with his surgical fin- 
gers. Generally the harder regions of lead. 3H. 5H. 9H. His 
prefered style of nail. 

Kyle. That's his name. The sound of pencils scratching lines 
down the inside of your skull. 

"Kyle." 

"What?" 

"The 57th use for an empty birdcage - are you listening - 
you could put a bird in it." 

"It's been done before." 

Well, so has this afternoon. It's been done too many times 
before. You sitting in a chair, you sitting on a rock, you sitting 
on a bench, you sitting on a log, always asked not to move. And 
Kyle sketching you. "How about a bird, Kyle? Ever tried to 
sketch one of them? No. They move too much." You move your 
lips deliberately. It makes it harder for him to capture your 
spirit. Harder for him to pin it into his sketch-book with his lit- 
tle nails. You speak and go on speaking just for the damned 
perversity of it. 

This afternoon you sit on a sidewalk bench and don't care 
how many people from the downtown crowd stare at the huge 
birdcage you hold in your lap. And it really is huge, so big Kyle 
can't get a good look at your face, and he doesn't like that. 

You whisper through the bars. "Number 58: you could get a 
little file, a very tiny little file, and whenever you felt 
depressed you could saw through one of the bars." 

You press one of the bars between two of your fingers and 
wonder how long it might take to saw through it with the sharp 
edge of your tongue. Is Kyle going to ask you again to put the 
birdcage down again? If he does this time you might because it 
is getting uncomfortable the way you are holding it so tight 
against your chest. 

"Number 59: it could serve as a shark cage. Put Barbie in it, 
along with a T-bone steak, and throw the works into shark- 
infested waters. Chomp! She'd have such a thrill." 

Almost. Almost that was just enough to make him ask you to 
stop - you could almost feel his lips move to shape some sweet 
profanity. 

"Number 60: you could use it as a potato smasher!" 

"You mean masher, you mash potatoes, you don't smash them." 
"I could smash them if I wanted to." 

"Put the birdcage down please." 

"You know, Kyle, I don't know how anyone could have 
thrown this away. I mean it was obviously some bird's home. 
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And now where's the bird? Homeless." 

"Lose the cage." 

"No." 

There are times to put your foot down, and this is one of 
them. 

"Don't . . . move," says Kyle, too late. "I wasn't finished that 
sketch. Could you please cross your legs again like they were?" 

"No." 

You glance at your boots and realize that more and more 
these days you are putting your foot down. They're new boots. 

Kick ass black boots. Just on the dull side of shiny. Blunt 
toes too, like they were made for kicking bricks. You thump 
your heel against the ground and it's a solid good feeling. 

"Kyle, you could put a bird inside it, and then put the cage 
inside a bigger cage and then the bird would be free. Right? 
Inside a cage inside a cage a double negative. It would be free. 
Or you could put a candle inside it and it would cast these 
neat shadows, it would turn any room into a jail cell. Or you 
could put birdseed in it and hang it outside and watch the 
birds come and thrash against the bars wanting to get in." 

Kyle has stopped his sketching to look at you. "Finished 
that sketch?" you ask, getting to your feet. 

All you can think of during the walk home is his pencils. You 
consider not for the first time breaking each one of them. 

There's a way you've discovered to snap them with one 
hand, weaving the pencil through your fingers, under one, 
over one, under one then slamming your hand down. Tangled 
in your fingers that way his pencils are as vulnerable as small 
bird bones. 

All you have to do is slap your hand down: smack as if 
you have just come to a decision. Smack, and you've killed 
a pencil. 

And that's why you hesitate to do it. You've got nothing 
against the pencils. But now, as you walk home, the sound of 
your boots hitting the pavement makes you aware of your 
own stride. And you can't ignore that sound. Smack. Smack. 
Your feet are making their own noises, announcing their own 
decisions. 

So all you can think of - up late that night alone with him 
sleeping in your bed - is that he probably got you again 
behind the lines he drew today. "Did he?" you ask, flipping 
through the sketch-book. 

And you see that he did. 

So you flip the lid to his pencil case and look at how he's 
ranked his pencils in order from hard to even harder and you 
decide that tomorrow you'll decide to do it. 
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Tomorrow you'll have to do it. You'll have to break through 
the pencils. 

And much later Kyle will come to find you in the Park by the 
aviary. The conversation will go something like this: you will 
feed the birds and he will try to get your attention. "You broke 
my pencils," he will tell you straight off as if you'd already 
forgotten. 

"They got in the way," you will tell him and it will be the 
truth because you had to have some line to cross and some 
way to cross it. 

"You absolutely freaked," he will remind you and you will 
explain succinctly "It helped." 

"Breaking the windows helped?" he will want to know, and 
you won't exactly explain how badly you had to get out and 
that breaking the windows and kicking holes in the wall was 
totally necessary but you will tell him, "Leaving by the front 
door wouldn't have been the same." 

He will try to figure out why and won't figure it. But he 
might come close. He might ask about the bird shit and if he 
does you will smile and answer, "Birds do that, they make a 
big shitty mess when they panic." 

Then you will wait for the question you hope he will ask. 
You will feed the birds and wait for him to ask: "Are you 
going to fix the broken windows?" 

"No," you will answer. 

"What about the wind, the rain, the birds?" 

"Well, if you don't fix the windows they might get back in." 

Maybe. Maybe tomorrow. 

Yeah, right. 

Tomorrow? 

"It's already past midnight," you say out loud and start 
snapping pencils. Then when they're all broken you move on 
to his sketchbook and rip out the pages because you don't like 
the way all the drawings are so flat. You're going to give them 
back their shape. You fold. You crease. You work the paper 
with your fingers. First you make a finch. Small red-orange- 
grey bundle of wings that explodes from your hand the 
moment you finish the last fold. And then a wren, a sparrow, 
a chickadee, a hummingbird, a crow, starling, parrot, stork, 
pelican, falcon. . . . 

Kyle stays sound asleep but you and more than fifty birds 
have a wild time until the party gets out of hand, until the 
space gets way too small and the whole flock of you starts fly- 
ing into the walls, smashing into the furniture, and finally 
shattering through the windows to fly into the dark. ^ 
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THE THRONE OF BONES 

by Brian McNaughton 

Introduction by Alan Rodgers, a critical essay by S.T. Joshi, and fully 
illustrated by Jamie Oberschlake, this collection isn’t to be missed. 
344 pages $38.50 U.S. (includes shipping) 

"In a proper world, McNaughton, his ghouls, the atmospheric 
necropolis of Dreamers ’ Hill, the crazed clans of Vendren and Sleith, 
the intriguingly perverse works of Chalcedor, the lunatic Sons of 
Cludd, all of them combined into one brawling, ravening, crazyquilt 
pot pourri of sublime weirdness, will make it onto the final ballot of 
the World Fantasy Awards. " — Ed Bryant for LOCUS 

TERMINAL FRIGHTS Vol I 


New anthology featuring new works by 24 writers: William Scheinman, 
Tom Piccirilli, David Niall Wilson, Don D’Ammassa, Joe Cadora, Kendall 
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Old Dog 

by Steve Slavik 

H e wasn't listening to her. 

He was watching her mouth move, wondering why she 
didn't comb her hair - it would look much better - or 
wash, wondering what she'd like after being in bed, but he 
wasn't listening. i 

He moved his gaze over her face, indifferent to whether she 
liked it or even noticed. He expected her to object, to ask what 
he was doing or why he wasn't listening, or at least to blush 
in protest. But she didn't. She had thick, masculine eyebrows 
which she plainly didn't pluck. Do girls - women! - pluck 
their eyebrows now? Do women anywhere? 

He didn't know. 

With no radio, he didn't know anything out of his line of 
sight. He followed her hairline and the way her hair flowed 
over her temples, pushed behind her ears, with long, brown 
curls in front of her ears. He wished he could wear his hair 
that way - wished he could let himself wear it that way. Even 
now he couldn't. She was talking: he watched her lips as they 
formed the words, felt the impulse to shape his lips the way 
she, shaped hers, exaggeratedly, to tease her, almost erotic, 
and he followed her tongue in and out as she licked her lips. 
He didn't want to give his mind over to her words. The words 
he let fly by him. He watched her throat, with its strain and 
tenseness, which put him off, he thought he'd like her a great 
deal better if she relaxed and did not try to impress him - or 
whatever she was trying to do. Probably had nothing to do 
with him. Her throat had a white patch below her larynx. Who 
said - where? - women didn't have Adam's Apples? What do 
we call that thing then? 

The sunlight shone through the windows behind him onto 
her face so that she sometimes held her hand to shade her 
face, sometimes she fidgeted into a bit of shade from the 
blinds, sometimes she just grimaced and bore it: the light 
went into her mouth and he could see her teeth, her teeth at 
least clean and white, and her clean pink tongue brightly illu- 
minated, a rare view, he thought. Her deep brown eyes, when 
her hand wasn't shading them, reminded him of someone 
from long ago, in another country, who had said his stories 
hadn't carried what he wanted them to carry. He liked her 
sharp nose, watched the tip move up and down as she spoke; 
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it gave her a professional and demanding look that her man- 
ner seemed to match. Not that there were any professional 
women, or men, any more. She did look at you sometimes. 

It seemed as if she did, at least. 

She hadn't yet acknowledged it - never said anything about 
seeing anything with them, her eyes. She looked but never 
said. Oh what a lot of dust! books! papers! stuff, anything. 
Where did you get it all? 

But maybe - who knows? I could stop her and ask: "What 
do you see here?" Could she tolerate it? Could she slip into 
the room? She'd think I was crazy. 

It occured to him: she was young, she was beautiful, she 
was bright. He was bored. His thought formed. I-am-bored. 
He let that form in and fill up his mind just as the day's late 
light illuminated his office in which the two of them sat. 

What went wrong, he wondered. I could offer to fuck her. 
She might. It wouldn't be personal. She might not even see us 
doing it, might not even notice. I'd be excited. For a while. I 
could get horny, feel like a lecher, look forward to clandestine 
- clandestine! - meetings. 

He almost guffawed at the thought. 

Like I used to. I could sneak out at three in the morning for 
springtime walks. 

Wonder if she'd ever notice what we were doing? For a 
while. Then what? Would I leave Hazel? Not likely. Would I 
need to? Not likely. He let it drop from his mind. Too much 
trouble. 

He looked at the books on the shelves behind her, standing 
in neat rows, alphabetically ordered, almost, the sun shining 
on some, others in shade. The walls were lined with books. 
Most of them had tags and bits and sheets of paper covered 
with typed and hand-written notes sticking out from them. 
Notes for papers, for floods of ideas, connecting who said 
what, when, layers and layers of papers. A memory formed 
suddenly, before he realized it was there. He was back in 
Socorro in the city dump. He used to wander around in what 
he thought was a little arena of Hell in the city dump. Piles of 
garbage, trash, paper, wood, glass, clothing were scattered at 
random over a stinking acre of land, burning and smoking. 

At dusk he would wander through, part of a dark-skinned 
gang, with his stick poking into the fires and the white pillars 
of curling smoke, turning over the trash, helping it burn, seek- 
ing treasures, always finding treasures where others didn't 
care. He poked his stick into a tin can, lifted it and poured out 
glowing embers of sand almost onto his toes, found puddles 
of glass, found starving and flea-bitten kittens, threw food to 
the mongrels casting about. 
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Her hands were not what he expected. She had long, finely- 
wrought fingers that teased his feelings, but she appeared to 
have some kind of eczema on her dirty hands, they looked 
rough and old, lined and chafed. Her wrists were red and 
creased, a little swollen. He was saving her shoulders for last 
again, as it were, saving the visual yet imagined tactile pleas- 
ures _ and best because imagined - of their slimness and the 
bones and the way she held them in the man's shirt she was 
wearing. She was vivacious in. her shoulders as she slouched in 
the chair facing him, no matter her grubbiness. 

"What year was that particular essay {published?" he 

interrupted. 

"Oh," she said surprised, "about 1989 I think." 

"Yes, that would be about right. I've got something here 
that might help you with what you're thinking." 

He pulled a book off the shelf behind her, checked the date, 
1992, made sure his name was in the front. "Yes," he said. He 
recalled when he had bought it - well, hardly the exact day - 
at the Goodwill, when there was still a Goodwill, and handed 
it to her. "See if this isn't interesting. Read the first couple of 
chapters and come back." 

After she left, he put his feet onto the corner of his desk, in 
front of the dust-covered monitor, and leaned back in his 
chair. The sun came lugubriously through the window. He 
heard the wind-up clock ticking and noises from the hallway 
through the closed door. And the dogs. The dump was full of 
dogs, skinny and hungry, short-haired or matted, all skittish, 
all sizes, coming close enough to sniff you out and then run- 
ning or showing their teeth as soon as you lifted a hand to 
them. You had to throw food in front of them as they ran away 
if you wanted them to get it. 

All these books, books sought after, many visits to the 
Goodwill and Sally Ann, the best places to buy, random gifts 
of knowing what to look for. All these books. As if he single- 
handedly could save culture for the world. 

He sat there in the yellow room and looked at the walls, 
aware of how much time he spent in a small box, his mind 
somewhere else. But today his mind had shown up here. It 
was a good, bright day; many days the room was too dark to 
work in. The books, the posters, the notices, the computer, the 
desk covered with books and papers, the dust on the tops of 
the books. So maybe nothing went wrong. Maybe this is the 
natural course and consequence of events, maybe this is just 
how it ends up. In a small box full of light and a few dust 
motes floating in the stream of consciousness. Maybe noth- 
ing's wrong. If you live by the sword, so you end. 

He put his feet back onto the floor. 
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I feel like watching the old dogs, he thought. I feel like an 
old dog. I want to be an old dog. One who groped his way 
through. I simply got here. I didn't survive. It wasn't a strug- 
gle against all odds or any of that bullshit. I'm here, I simply 
made it. I followed the tip of my nose. People want the world 
too clean, too sterilized, too standardized, too good and bad: 
easy to understand. It doesn't happen that way. It's a trash 
heap. You find things everywhere. I graduated from sand in a 
tin can to ideas. The whole damn world is a junkyard of 
ideas, some shiny and hot, some cold and bloody. 

Ugh. I feel just like sitting in the middle of the heap and 
howling at the moon, in the middle of the smoking pyres, 
with a thin belly and a sense of hunger again. 

He stood. He carried his ennui and anger home, through 
the afternoon to a dinner Hazel made on the wood stove. In 
the dusk they silently made candles from lard they had 
bartered for the beets they grew. He carried his anger into 
bed. This won't do, he told himself in the dark. This won't 
do. But he didn't know what might. ^ 


I Cry in White 

by Dietmar Trommeshauser 


T 

JL cry in white 

forgotten behind stone walls and woodrot 
chains around my bonedust 
moss clings to my screaming 
skeletal jaw 

an emerald beard lush in dungeon dew 
" my tongue blossoms into a dandelion 
shouts words that flutter fragile 
on the wind's dirty lips 
unheard and beaten 
into the landscape 
by lightning and rain 

my ears flower into luminous mushrooms 
storm clouds that billow 
and flint 

into God's dark face 
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!][ cry in white 

my flesh a pale mist 
floats forever over bloodstains 
searches for the promised light 
of salvation 

I cry in white 

surrounded by darkness 
by the cold iron spikes 
of the rack 

metal flakes of rust crumble into my sockets like 
eternal stardust and 
I am blinded by night 
bound to infinite witch-dreams 

I cry in white 

my life constantly replayed 

under the whip 

crying 

this is my flesh, eat it 
my soul slashed and splashed 
under the knife 
crying 

this is my blood, drink it 

Better to have burned 
with the others 

I cry in white but God's ears 
raked by thorns 
are covered in scabs 
still too tender to peel. 

I cry in white. 
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I n the Goddess's temple she was known as Heron. No one 
bowed or curtsied to her. No handmaid brought her bowls 
of rose water to wash her hands. No minstrels composed 
ballads about the beauty of her jet-black hair. 

She had first arrived one winter morning when she was 
seven years old. The king's aide marched her to the temple s 
East Gate. 

He smirked at the elderly priestess who came to meet them. 
The combination of advanced age and over-plumpness left the 
priestess waddling like a self-important duck. 

The king's aide gestured at the temple with its echoing 
stone corridors, the elderly priestess in her coarse brown 
gown. "This is your last chance to change your mind. Princess. 
If you do not consent to your betrothal, you must stay within 
the temple for one full year. Well? Will you marry Lord 
Perniquet?" 

"Never, never, never." She stomped her foot and pulled her 
face into a most undignified scowl. "Never." 

But when the priestess took her by the hand, and the gate 
closed behind them with the king's aide outside, her bottom 
lip quivered. The temple was cold and strange. The priestess's 
hand was a soft, clammy lump, steering her along the corridor. 

The priestess stopped suddenly. With awkward slowness, she 
crouched down on the stone floor until her eyes were level with 
the princess's. "What's wrong, child? Are you frightened?" 

"I'm not frightened." The princess tilted her chin up. "I'm 
never frightened." 

The priestess looked sad for a moment, but she smiled as 
she said, "That's commendable, my little heron." 

The princess frowned. "What's a heron?" 

"A kind of bird with long thin legs and a long thin neck. I saw 
one once, wading through the water. It moved its head just like 
you." The priestess clambered to her feet. She laid her hand on 
Heron's shoulder and led her to the novices' dormitory. 

All that year. Heron slept in the dormitory with the other 
children. Her mattress was no softer than theirs. Her tunic 
was no finer. She shared the same lessons as the other children 
and did the same work - scrubbing the stone flags of the temple 
courtyard, trimming candles, polishing the brasswork. 

In the beginning the work exhausted Heron. Her knees bled 
from kneeling on the stone. Her hands grew red and chapped. 
Even her skin itched from the coarse yellow fabric of the tunic. 

When the priestesses asked if Heron needed to rest, she 
raised her chin and said "No." She was a princess. She could 
do anything the other girls could. 

Only at night, after she pulled the sheet over her face so no 
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one could see her, did Heron admit that she missed the palace. 

She would try to visualize her bedroom: the bright tapes- 
tries on three walls, the wide bay windows, the marble drag- 
ons that guarded the fireplace. And sometimes her mouth 
watered as she remembered hot raspberry tarts or chocolate 
mousses. But when she thought of her father, she always 
ended up crying. She muffled her head in her pillow, every- 
thing confused together: the way he used to hold her in his 
lap, his beard tickling her cheek; the way his voice had hard- 
ened when she refused the betrothal. 

One morning, a year after Heron came to the temple, the 
elderly priestess interrupted their lessons. She motioned 
Heron out of the classroom. The priestess was as plump as 
ever; she still waddled like a duck and her hands were sweat- 
clammy whatever the temperature. But she let the novices call 
her Aunt Tessa, and never once shouted at them nor rapped 
their hands with a rod. 

Now Tessa led Heron to the temple's East Gate. Outside, the 
king's aide stood waiting, flanked by six soldiers. The king's 
aide was resplendent in the royal colours, gold and amethyst 
woven into the collar of his fur coat. 

Heron looked at the man steadily, then lowered her head 
and gazed at the path where he stood. An icing of frost coated 
the blades of grass bordering the pathway. Tiny rainbows 
shifted in the frost. Heron had played in the temple's inner 
garden often enough, yet all year long she had been forbidden 
to leave the temple. She inched her shoe across the threshold 
- there, her foot was outside - and wriggled her toes. 

Tessa laid her damp hand on Heron's arm and drew her 
back from the entrance. 

The king's aide bowed to Heron, but his expression was dis- 
dainful. "His Majesty has sent me to ask if you are willing to 
accept your betrothal. How do you answer?" 

"No," said Heron. 

The king's aide bowed again. "Then the king commands 
that you stay within the temple grounds for another full year." 

Heron lifted her chin and gazed up at the man. Trying to make 
her voice as steady as the Mother Priestess pronouncing the rites, 
she said, "Tell Papa I miss him - ask him to visit me." 

The king's aide smiled thinly. "Why should His Majesty 
wish to visit a recalcitrant girl-child? The new Queen has 
given him a son. Good day. Princess." 

He turned his back on her and walked away down the path. 

"Oh," said Heron in a very small voice. She watched Tessa 
pull the gate closed with unnecessary force, iron clanging 
against iron. 

"Little heron," said Tessa, crouching down beside her. "The 
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king's aide is a learned man. He is fluent in four languages 
and a master of history. Yet if he opened his mind to the 
Goddess, he would surely learn that she judges us not by whether 
we are man or woman, girl or boy. Here," she rummaged in her 
pocket and pressed something cold into Heron's hand. 

Heron opened her palm: a green glass marble, bright as 
spring grass. Her eyes widened. "Thank you." 

"The peddler said this came from Tacatal, a city built on 
rafts in the middle of a lake. I always wanted to see it for 
myself." There was a wistfulness to Tessa's voice. She stood 
up and brushed the skirts of her gown clean. "Now we'd bet- 
ter hurry, or you'll miss all your lessons." 

Heron nodded and tugged at Tessa to go faster. They were 
doing numbers. Heron's favourite subject. She had memorized 
her multiplication tables before anyone else in the class. 

By the time the king's aide visited the next year. Heron had 
learned how to do long division and fractions. She was taller 
and thinner than any of the other nine-year-olds. The king's 
aide seemed startled by her height, but he didn't comment on 
it, just looked her up and down several times, his face pulled 
into a sneer. Heron told him she still refused the betrothal. 

That night she couldn't sleep. The memory of the king's 
aide kept coming back to her, his dismissive contempt as he 
looked at her. At the palace, no one had treated her that way. 
Everyone had strived to please her, from the handmaid who 
brushed her hair to the visiting nobles. And every night, just 
before she went to sleep, her father used to come to her door. 
He never walked over to her bed, just stood in the doorway 
and nodded once, his expression as satisfied as when he 
inspected his horses. Remembering how that brief nod had 
rounded out each day. Heron's eyes stung. For the first time in 
months, she had to pull the sheet over her head so that none 
of the novices would see her cry. 

When Heron was ten, she handed the king's aide a picture 
and a letter for her father. The painting had taken her six 
attempts to get right, but finally she thought she had success- 
fully captured the king's favourite stallion. The aide sneered 
at her effort as he took the painting. For a few days after that. 
Heron kept expecting a messenger to arrive - or even her 
father himself - to thank her. But no one came. 

By the time Heron turned eleven, she'd decided that the 
king's aide had probably deliberately mislaid her painting 
before he returned to the palace. 

At twelve. Heron didn't want to see her father anyway. If he 
had loved her, he would never have sent her to the temple. 
Now that they were old enough, the novices were allowed out 
into the city on the last day of every month, but by the king's 
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command. Heron always stayed inside the temple. On those 
days, Tessa used to spend the afternoon with Heron. Tessa 
always brought some treat with her, crumbled pieces of lemon 
cake or a book of drawings, and then Tessa would tell Heron 
about places she'd been to years ago, travelling as a mission- 
ary in the Goddess's service. Heron listened wide-eyed, her 
head bobbing unconsciously as Tessa talked. Once, when 
Tessa described a desert. Heron's mind filled with a vision of 
a limitless world of sand cupped beneath the blue bowl of the 
sky; for a moment, the scene was so vivid that Heron could 
feel the dry heat baking her skin, the desert stretching out 
around her to infinity. 

That winter the temple seemed to be closing in on her. Some 
days her chest was so tight she could hardly breathe. At first 
she thought she might be sick with pleurisy, but she had no 
fever and no cough. In lessons, the priestesses spoke about 
politics and geography, all the different lands where the 
Goddess had temples. Heron scowled and filled the corners of 
her notebook with sketches: isosceles triangles trapped in 
weird geometrical shapes, sharp-peaked mountains that she'd 
never be allowed to see. 

Now that she was twelve, she shared a bedroom with only 
one other novice. One night when Alissa was sound asleep. 
Heron tiptoed out of the room. She stole along the corridors to 
a narrow window. 

Heron pushed the shutters open, shivering at the chill night 
air. There was no one in sight, but the temple grounds ended 
only a few dozen yards away. Beyond, she could make out the 
silhouettes of houses and two tall pine trees. Heron squeezed 
out of the window. She pulled her cloak tighter about her and 
ran across the lawn. 

A shadow moved against the background, separated into a 
hooded figure. 

Heron peered into the darkness, trying to make out the person's 
face. All she could see was a darker hole within the shadow. 
Spirit-demons had no faces. Tessa said that demons were only 
myths, but still Heron edged away from the shadow figure. 

The figure spoke. "A thing once broken cannot always be 
mended. Would you forsake your vows?" 

Heron froze, half-relieved and half-appalled. That was the 
Mother Priestess's voice. 

"Speak, child." 

"What vows?" asked Heron, hating the way her voice trembled. 
"I, I haven't taken the novitiate vows yet." 

^^The vow that you would stay here till the King granted 
you permission to leave." 

"But I didn't - I never agreed to stay." 
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"Mother Tessa took such a vow in your name on the day you 
first entered the temple. Had she not been willing to guarantee 
your custody, the King would have thrown you in a dungeon. If 
you leave now, what do you imagine the King will do?" 

An image burst inside Heron: a skeleton in a coffin, rem- 
nants of hair and leathered skin tattered over the bones. The 
bones of both hands and feet were crushed. A green glass mar- 
ble nestled in one eye socket. The image dissolved to a pau- 
per's burial. Heron standing over the grave, dry-eyed, laying 
the green marble into Tessa's open coffin. 

Abruptly the image vanished. A curious warmth flooded 
through Heron, sweet as honey, and yet she felt sick to the 
point of vomiting. Someone was steadying her, holding her so 
close that Heron smelled soap and the faint underlying smell 
of the other person's body. She mumbled into that warmth, "I 
saw a skeleton." 

"Hush now. It's all right. It's only one seeing; it doesn't 
have to happen that way." 

Heron pulled away at the sound of the Mother Priestess's 
voice. She had been clinging to the priestess like an infant, 
like a babe in arms. No one touched the Mother Priestess. "I'm 
sorry. I didn't mean, I didn't think 

"It's all right. Seeing is a great gift, but a hard one." She 
took Heron's hand gently and walked her back to the temple. 

Over the next year, visions came to Heron once or twice 
every day. The seeing grabbed her without warning, while she 
bathed, or sat at lessons, or did the chores. Once she had a 
vision of a soldier running his sword through another man, 
heard the scrape of the sword meeting bone, tasted the metal- 
lic tang of blood in the air. When the vision cleared, she was 
on her knees in the hallway, retching. The honeyed warmth 
rose inside her, and to her shame Heron welcomed it, luxuri- 
ating in the sensation. 

The Mother Priestess took her aside for an hour a day, 
together with one of the older novices who also had the Sight. 
Slowly Heron gained more control, enough to tell approxi- 
mately where and when each vision was set. 

Sometimes she could summon visions of her choosing. In a 
land far to the west, she saw a long building that was a cross 
between a barn and a house. Inside a family lay sleeping on 
high beds tucked neatly against one end of the room, a hearth 
in the middle, and at the other end four cattle lay on the earth 
floor. To the north, she saw a forest with trees twenty times the 
height of a man and wider than a chariot. To the south, she saw a 
desert, its surface rising and falling in strange hills. Odd spiky 
plants jutted out of the ground. In the minutes after dawn the 
sand had a thousand shades, a vast unspeaking beauty. 
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These images pulled her back again and again. She found 
herself sketching places she'd only seen in visions, but after- 
ward there was an emptiness inside her that she couldn't 
name. She would never be able to see these lands directly, 
never be free to leave the temple. 

One winter's day in her fifteenth year, she walked to the 
East Gate two hours after dawn. She pulled the gate open just 
as the king's aide came into view. "Tell my father I refuse the 
betrothal," said Heron and closed the gate before the king's 
aide had said a word. 

She stood alone in the corridor, her hands clenching and 
unclenching. It struck her piercingly then, with no need of 
vision to help her. The king's aide didn't have to speak. The 
answer had always been there in his face; she just hadn't 
known how to read it. When he looked at her, he saw some- 
thing less than a person. A thing, a piece in a game, meant to 
move at the king's behest. 

That evening Heron asked to speak to Tessa alone. They 
went to the inner garden, and Tessa sat down heavily on a 
bench in the shelter of the cloistered walkway. Heron walked 
up and down, her breath pluming out in front of her in the 
lantern-light. "I want to leave the temple - to travel, to learn 
how to ride a horse - a hundred things." 

"I know that," sai^d Tessa. "We all know." 

"I had hoped that you might come with me." 

Tessa sighed. "I am too old for running, little heron. But 
you go. It hurts me to see you trapped here." 

The breath sighed out of Heron. She stared at the older 
woman's plump face, so familiar it was easy to underestimate 
her. Tessa would encourage Heron to leave without even men- 
tioning the vow she'd taken on Heron's behalf. 

Heron wanted to say that she'd never go if it would bring 
harm upon Tessa, that she had only stayed so long because of 
Tessa's vow. But her throat clogged on the words, and all she 
said was, "I think I know how to get permission to leave 
freely. It came to me after I saw the king's aide this morning. 
Why do I matter to the king? Answer: because my marriage 
can be used as a bargaining counter to forge alliances. But if 
I'd lost my honour, say if I had lain with a stable hand, then I 
would have no value." 

Tessa flushed so red that Heron saw the colour even in the 
lantern-light. At first Heron thought the older woman was 
embarrassed, but then she realized Tessa was angry. 

"You would lie with a man for nothing but to trick the king 
- not even for a fleeting passion - but just as a trick. That is a 
cold and ugly thing." 

"I would," said Heron. "Gladly. But the King would blame 
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you and the temple for letting it happen. So instead I thought 
of another trick. It's widely known that I have the Sight. If we 
let it be rumoured that I had a shadow lover, a demon-spirit, 
then no man would dare to marry me, nor even to touch me. 
And the King could not blame you for the movements of a 

spirit." 

Heron sat down beside Tessa on the bench. "Well? What do 
you think?" 

Tessa said nothing for a long time. Heron bit her lip but 
stayed quiet, too. Finally Tessa laid one damp hand over 
Heron's. "It might work, this idea of yours. The Mother 
Priestess could stage a rite to drive the demon-spirit away, but 
you would be considered permanently contaminated by the 
experience. You would have to leave the temple for good." 

Heron smiled. "That's all right. I've been ready to leave for 

years." 

m 

In her seventeenth year. Heron came to Tacatal, the city 
floating in the centre of a lake. Tessa stood beside her, eyes as 
wide as a child's, and stared ahead without speaking a single 
word as the ferry carried them toward the cluster of rafts. 
Heron stole her hand into Tessa's. The air was hotter than any 
summer's day she'd known before, relieved only by an occa- 
sional breeze. Slowly she made out the individual rafts, tied 
together by rope. On the rafts squatted the huts common to 
this region, built of branches and clay withi windows that were 
always open. 

And so Heron and Tessa travelled from town to town. The 
farther south they went, the more easily Tessa moved, her 
muscles eased by the warm air. They earned what money they 
needed by a few days work in each town. Tessa would sew, 
and Heron would work as a cleaner or washerwoman or, dis- 
creetly, offer her services as a seer. 

In her eighteenth year. Heron reached the desert lands she 
had seen in vision. Their guide humphed impatiently while 
Heron twitched her camel's bridle to bring the animal down 
on its knees. 

She clambered from the saddle. Taking off her sandals, she 
curled her toes in the hot, gritty sand. Around her the dunes 
swept up and down in rhythmic curves sculpted by the wind. 
Heron stretched out her hands, wide as a promise. 

Anything was possible. ^ 

Mary Soon Lee's stories have appeared in F & SF , Aboriginal, 

Interzone, On Spec and others. A British writer living in the US, 

she has degrees in mathematics, computer science, astronautics 
and space engineering; so naturally, she writes fantasy. 
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Canadian Science Fiction, Fantasy and Horror 


Frameshift by Robert J. Sawyer (Tor he, ISBN:0-312-8625-X). 

Black Wine by Candas Jane Dorsey (Tor he, ISBN 0-312-86181-8- 
trade paper: ISBN 0-312-86578-3). 

Reviewed by John Park 

T his time we have two books from the same publisher, 
similar in size and design — but obviously written from 
different mindsets, and for different audienees. 
Frameshift is a fast read, but it left me dissatisfied, with the 
feeling it had been written for someone else. Who, then? 
Probably not the usual hard-sf reader, who will find a rela- 
tively thin lode of speculation embedded in multiple layers of 
fact and plot. Certainly not the literary-sf reader, who will 
look in vain for sensitive explorations of character or notable 
stylistic elegance and emotional depth. If it didn't contain 
more elements of the detective story than car chases and 
shoot-outs, and wasn't more humane than many examples of 
that genre. I'd say Frameshift was aimed at the techno-thriller 
audience. 

The lead character is Pierre Tardivel, a Qubecois molecular 
biologist working on the Human Genome Project in 
California. (This presumably gives the novel an appeal to both 
Canadian and US audiences.) His wife, Molly, has limited tele- 
pathic powers, and during an attempted mugging she learns 
by reading the assailant's thoughts that someone is using him 
to try and kill her husband. But why? 

The main plot spine consists of Pierre's attempts to unearth 
the conspiracy that has attacked him; it soon emerges that oth- 
ers have been targeted in the same way, and over the course of 
the novel he gradually works out why. Pierre's research 
involves trying to make sense of apparently useless stretches 
of human DNA; this thread makes up perhaps the most sci- 
ence-fictional component of the novel; this forms another 
major plot thread. But there are plenty of subplots. 

Pierre has also learned he may have the genetic disease 
Huntingdon's chorea (which causes death by gradual degen- 
eration of the nervous system); using his professional expert- 
ise he confirms that he does carry the relevant gene, and has 
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to deal with the fact that he will suffer a slow and inevitable 
death. Molly's telepathy has shaped her life by making almost 
every close human contact intolerable; in flashback, she 
explores different ways of dealing with her condition, and 
then finds herself in a situation where she can use it to her 
advantage. On top of these elements are the recovery of nean- 
derthal DNA and its use in cloning a neanderthal child, the 
consequences of being the parents of such a child; a condem- 
nation of some US practices in medical insurance; and the 
hunting down of war criminals from the Nazi death camps. 

This is plenty of material for one novel, maybe for three or 
four. And Sawyer has done a notable job of keeping all his 
trains moving without coming off the rails. Unfortunately, and 
perhaps as a result of all this busy-ness, at the level of con- 
crete, sensuous detail and emotional involvement, the story is 
thin and rather flat. The prose often feels predigested (with 
rather too many lines like "The die was cast; what was done 
was done."). The viewpoint is basically omniscient, which leaves 
Sawyer the easy option of stepping back and summarizing when 
things get tricky - something he seems inclined do whenever 
intense emotional involvement is called for. All this does keep 
things moving, but it leaves the characters at a distance from 
the reader. The floating viewpoint also allows him lots of easy 
shifts into the minds of relatively minor characters, which 
seems to blur the focus of the story. 

After a rather clunky start (with somevmelodramatic rather 
than horrifying holocaust scenes, followed by episodic pas- 
sages of characterization), the story starts to move, mostly 
propelled by the murder mystery, as pieces are unearthed and 
gradually slotted into place. Occasionally the carpentry that 
lets this happen is a bit obvious; but for much of its length, 
the book flows, with the various plot lines progressing with- 
out getting tangled up. The organizational ability that lets this 
happen is enviable, and there are no major loose ends that 1 
noticed; if anything, everything is a shade too tidy. 

Perhaps it's churlish to ask for more, but one of the attrac- 
tions of a book like this is the insight it offers into a real part 
of the world - in this case, principally genetics and molecular 
biology. Sawyer has evidently done an awful lot of homework, 
and as far as I can tell, he's got nearly all of it right (including 
at least one item I didn't believe until 1 checked). 
Unfortunately when the technothriller merges with sf, there's 
inevitably doubt as to where the fact ends and the fiction 
starts, which undermines some of the novel's interest as 
reportage. And in one or two cases there is doubt whether the 
fact really is fact. I've never worked in genetics, so maybe 
people in that field really do come to the lab in business suits. 
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and discover key publications in back issues of Scientific 
American. But I'm sure, for instance, that liquid nitrogen doesn't 
boil at -70 degrees Celsius; and 0.5 to the power seven is not 
0.078 percent. None of these glitches matter much, but they 
would matter less if the book put less emphasis on this sort of 
documentation. A slightly more serious problem is the way 
Sawyer interrupts the narrative with short lectures to the 
audience. I found I was baulking at these, not because the 
material was unnecessary or uninteresting in itself - quite the 
contrary in most cases - but because the lecture weakened my 
immersion in the "fictional dream": instead of being involved 
in the story, I was being reminded that here was an author 
who needed to tell me something. 

There are more nagging implausibilities too: as his disease 
progresses, Pierre keeps driving a car even after he feels inse- 
cure about carrying his infant daughter and finds he is breaking 
labware and drinking-glasses. In the inevitable (and rather 
slackly written) climactic fight scene, Pierre is injured and 
barely able to walk, but the villain, instead of hurrying away 
for a weapon, continues to fight him at close quarters, giving 
time for the police to arrive. And the fight would have had a 
different course if the same arch-villain had bothered to keep a 
pistol in his desk, as his innocent and maligned subordinate had. 

Still, if the payoff is weak it's not because of a few relative- 
ly minor irritations: it's mainly because the characters are not 
memorable enough. Pierre's wife is an academic psychologist, 
but we'd hardly know it from her role; in fact, in the first half 
of the book, too much of her job is to ask, "But what does it 
mean, Pierre?" like a pulp-sf bimbo. More damagingly, Pierre 
himself is supposed to be a scientist of Nobel calibre. Creating a 
convincingly intelligent character is very difficult, and there 
don't seem to be any shortcuts. Algis Budrys achieved it with 
Ed Hawks in Rogue Moon; Gene Wolfe, with Severian in The 
Book of the New Sun. Few others in sf have come close, and in 
comparison to those successes, Pierre Tardivel is drab and 
ordinary (even I outthought him at one point). But the book's 
heart is generally in the right place, and to his credit. Sawyer 
has gone out on a couple of limbs, in making his protagonist 
victim of a grotesque disease and offering no last-minute cure, 
and in dealing sympathetically with what it means to be the 
parent of a child who is not fully human. The result is a brisk 
few hours' intelligent entertainment that doesn't plumb any 
great depths. 

Black Wine - winner of the 1997 Crawford and Tiptree Awards 
- is about as different as it is possible to be and stay within 
the same genre. This one is aimed at a literary-sf audience. 
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We start with an old madwoman in a cage. If you've come 
across mention of the Cumaean Sibyl trapped in a jar, and this 
makes you think of Greek tragedy with its tales of inherited 
guilt, that would not be amiss. Next on stage is a girl who has 
lost her memory after a severe blow to the head and now is 
tormented by fragmented dreams of a life she does not recog- 
nize. Fearful of the crone, but fascinated by her, she brings 
stolen food to the cage and listens to the old woman's irritable 
teachings. 

Soon there emerge three braided storylines, set in different 
times and locations, of three somehow related women - the 
nameless young amnesiac who is sent away from the old 
woman as a slave to the Land of the Dark Isles; Essa, the young 
trader, travelling in search of the mother who abandoned her 
when she was a child; an unnamed traveller hiking through 
mountains - having left her daughter behind - to escape her 
destiny as consort to an evil prince. "How many are the same 
woman?" asks the book jacket, in a question that remains far 
from trivial, even after the obvious answers are in. (If an amne- 
siac makes another life for herself - finds a new lover in a new 
society - who is she when her memory returns?) 

What drives the plot are these quests pursued by the three 
women, quests not for any material grail, but for more down- 
to-earth goals - for identity, for safety, for a lost mother. What 
provides much of the tension is the gradual untangling of 
these three main plot lines, and the identification of the rela- 
tionships among the protagonists. 

Following these stories, we gradually explore some of the 
diverse cultures of a world not grossly different from our 
own, a world with firearms, electricity, and recognisably mod- 
ern medical care. Propeller-driven dirigibles are a major form 
of long-range transport, but there is relatively little communi- 
cation among the various nations, which have developed dis- 
tinct cultures. These range from a brutal, matriarchal, slave- 
based society to an egalitarian and informal mountain culture. 
For a while we live in each of them and experience the terrors, 
joys and little quirks that make them special. Throughout, the 
prose is nearly flawless, never far from colloquial language, 
but able to capture thoughts and visual description, grief, 
fear, lust, love and flickers of humour, with an easy flexibility 
and quiet authority. 

Love and its adjuncts, sex and power, are constant themes, 
examined from various angles - between parent and child, 
owner and slave, and between equals; love as defiance of 
authority, as comfort, as fulfilment. Some of these elements 
come together in what is the most central image in the novel - 
a book itself, a record of a life literally written in its author's 
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blood (drawn from her arm by a sharp pen nib) - a book 
intended to be passed from a mother to her lost daughter. 
Combining creation, gift, pain and a nearly hopeless love, this 
is an image that resonates beyond the covers of Dorsey's 
novel. It is also related to another theme in the novel, the use 
of language and the choice of either realistically representing 
life's complexities or of conforming to fictional neatness. 
Dorsey seems to have come down more on the side of reality 
and, perhaps for this reason, where I thought the climax 
should be, she jumps ahead a generation and introduces 
Essa's daughter. On the other hand, the last third of the novel 
struck me as a little hurried, ending with what seems an 
unnecessarily enigmatic dream scene; so perhaps the offstage 
climax is a bit less calculated than it appeared. 

Despite its genuine narrative drive. Black Wine is a book 
that asks to be read at a measured pace. Where Frameshift 
sketches in and hurries on, Dorsey's novel feels free to linger, 
to examine and consider; where necessary, it will relax to 
develop a sense of place, of community, mood. People in it can 
describe themselves as "thinking of metaphors," something no 
plot-driven Frameshift character would do. This will not be to 
everyone's taste, but for those who are sympathetic to it. Black 
Wine offers a story of cruelty, love and hope with an almost 
mythic resonance. 

I 

Northern Frights 4, edited by Don Hutchison (Mosaic, tp, ISBN 
0-88962-639-1). 

Reviewed by Vincent McHardy 

L ike the first robin of spring, or the first eggnog of 
Christmas, Northern Frights marks a joyous return to the 
land of dark dreams. The stories are exceptional. The 
exterior art by James Kroesen is the best so far. And the black 
and white interior art by Susan Parker works starkly with the 
content. 

We have Don Hutchison to thank for this fourth act of pres- 
tidigitation. You don't need to swing a dead cat in a cemetery 
at midnight to make this spell work. All you have to do is turn 
a page. 

First off you will encounter "Via Influenza" by David 
Annandale, who asks the question, where do all those little 
roads you see on a map go? Into history, my dear Watson. In 
this case a very timely history. Noting our concern with 
emerging viruses, we must also be concerned with the slum- 
bering ones. Meditative, melancholic and ultimately personal, 
Annandal gives meaning to the ghosts of landscape. From the 
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half-seen, flickering-at-the-corner-of-vision school of ghost 
stories, "Via Influenza" n:\arries the "mega" with the personal 
horror and scares you with a sneeze. 

"Hello Jane, Goodbye", by Sally McBride, scares you with 
yourself, in an in your face (actually a behind your face) prob- 
ing of our most intimate thoughts. A delicious medical /psy- 
chological horror showing how abuse can come from the 
hands of those who have been trained to heal. Doctors are the 
ultimate voyeurs. There are no secrets from the knife. But this 
good doctor should have been more careful about opening a 
Pandora's box of chocolates. It is much too late to go on a diet. 

"The Children of Gael", by Nancy Kilpatrick and Benoit 
Bisson, deals with an essential truth of Canada. We are a country 
of immigrants. The ghosts of immigrations past shape us today. 
We owe much to the past that we do not acknowledge today. The 
debt remains. Fine Gothic stuff with a sharp political edge. 

In "Roses For Granny" by Mary E. Choo, Alice in Wonderland 
would be quite at home at this tea party - more so the Red Queen. 
A gentle building horror that explodes most satisfyingly with 
food, flowers and fear. After experiencing this Island of Dr. 
Moreau meets The Canadian Gardener you will have bizarre green 
thoughts while pouring over your winter seed catalogues. 

A complex story, "At Fort Assumption" by Dale Sproule, 
deepens on rereading. It is a stylishly written, hellish descent 
into mental disintegration set against the isolation of a north- 
ern town. Fort Assumption could be David Lynch's home 
town. A son searches for the meaning of his father but finds he 
lost him a long time ago. Down the rabbit hole on a wild 
night's ride. Incest. Matricide. Fratricide. Is it real? Is it a 
quick cut? Or a special effects shot? I don't quite know myself. I 
do know that "At Fort Asumption" is a nightmare, a fever dream 
where the only rational is to keep on running and survive. 

The Grand Guignol makes an appearance with "Mirror 
Monster" by Stephen Meade. In our jaded times, serial killers 
are artists, with audiences and groupies and students. With 
infatuation the need for mentors has never been greater. This 
serial killer is a mixed-media artist who depends on audience 
participation. A straight-up, hard-shock story with a nasty 
double twist. You know it is coming, but it is fun to see how 
he does it. 

"Transfer" by Stephanie Bedwell-Grime is a nicely turned 
bit of urban worry concerning what would happen if you fell 
asleep on the subway. 

The poem, "Nocturne", by Sandra Kasturi asks if legends 
dream. And if so, what do they dream? A fascinating romance 
of death eternal. 

David Nickle has an answer for all those wannabe's who ask 
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artists where they get their ideas. You might not want to learn. 
Oh, go on. Read "The Pit Heads". You might learn something. 
Many levels working here. The mines and what they represent 
physically and historically. What is in the mines, as represen- 
tative of the nature of imagination. What give and take goes 
on between those who engage the demons of their imagina- 
tion. The ultimate strength of connecting with all natures. 
Everything costs. To have something is to give up something. 
Insight changes you. A sophisticated story that in lesser hands 
could have been an EC horror comic. 

For a bracing change of pace Edo van Belkom offers us "Ice 
Bridge". A tale of ice, lumber and truckers with a deadline. 
Call it Wages of Fear meets Lonely are the Brave. This is Jack 
London/Robert Service territory. Where the women were men 
and the dogs were nervous. Where the elements are tough but 
when it comes down to it, man is his own worst enemy. I'm 
glad I took the ride. 

Carolyn Clink takes us from ice to water with her poem 
"The Deep". Canada is a land of many natural riches and our 
waters have many buried treasures. 

Flowing right along, we hit the east coast with "The 
Fisher's Daughter" by Thomas S. Roche. A story of banshee 
lovers eternally separated, told in a hauntingly beautiful, 
folk-tale-like fashion. May you not outlive your children. 

Robert Charles Wilson has the rocks to take on the biggest 
ghost story of them all - religion. In "The Inner, Inner City" a 
group of friends gather for a parlor trick, a la Mary Shelley. 
Each must invent a religion. It sounds dry, boring and overly 
intellectual. It is none of these. "The Inner, Inner City" is a 
powerful, mystical trail of grief, endless loss and a very 
smart, knowing story of disolution. A sly, elegant, personal 
nightmare. What is the map of the human heart? Who know its 
pathways? To read this story is to walk in the steps of someone 
haunted. Wilson has created a path into the heart of the mystery. 

For a total change of pace Hutchison throws in "Red Mischief" 
by Michael Rowe. A straight ahead, guy stuff, werewolf in the 
woods story. For the raw-meat crowd and those who are wor- 
ried about their next cab ride. 

In her poem "Skinny Dipping", Mici Gold turns a Canadian 
tradition into a timely lament. 

Scott Mackay weighs in with a stylish memory trip concerning 
the healing power of ghosts. If kindness is shocking then 
"Reasons Unknown" is a shocker. 

In "The Dead of Winter", Carol Weekes asks the question, 
what is worse than death. Of course. A living death. It is not 
death but rather decay that keeps my night light on. 

Collen Anderson picks up a quirky metaphor and runs for a 
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touchdown. In "Consuming Fear" a child expresses a painful 
knowledge in terms she understands - anorexia, black holes 
and secrets. Our fears are there for a reason. Sometimes very 
good reasons. Gaggingly good throughout - though I wish 
she'd dropped the psychological explanation at the end. 

In "Tin House", Michael Skeet brings us a locked room mys- 
tery meets House on the Borderlands. A highly polished 
Borgesian puzzle piece. 

Once upon a time Robert Boyczuk told us a "Horror Story". 
An urban-noir delving into the intimacy between a detective 
and a serial killer. A cross between Twilight Zone's "Printer's 
Devil" and a Millennium episode. Easily filmable. The mon- 
sters we make. The circularity of the nightmare. The inescapa- 
bility of the horror. It has all the elements. A wonderful story 
to end our journey through the long night of "Northern 
Frights." 

Or, is it the end? Northern Frights 5 is in the works. 


The Claus Effect by David Nickle and Karl Schroeder (Tesseract 
Books he, ISBN 1-895836-35-2, pb, ISBN:l-895836-34-4) 

A t last, a Santa Claus story worth telling! This short novel 
grew out of the roguishly weird, funny and adrenaline 
filled Aurora Award-winning »short-story, "The Toy 
Mill". Imagine a literary equivalent of Tim Burton on speed 
and'you have some idea of its gleeful, manic energy. 

The Claus Effect charts the further adventures of Emily, after 
she is kidnapped from ValueLand (where she works as a store 
detective) by a platoon of mad, heavily-armed Celtic elves. 
This turn of affairs alerts her to the fact that she didn't 
succeed in blowing Santa up with his workshop eight years 
previously. But all is not lost! She is rescued in a firefight at a 
mountain chalet by a crack German rescue squadron under the 
command of an Olde World Christmas spirit named Krampus, 
a sort of animated spanking-switch. 

After that, things get really weird. 

Marrying Ian Fleming adventure with a Roald-Dahl-imagi- 
nation, this book will put a twisted, little smile on your face 
that could last the whole holiday season. If I waited until the 
Fall TransVersions to recommend The Claus Effect, you would- 
n't have a chance to read it and buy copies for all your friends. 
This book deserves to become a Christmas classic for the Far 
Side generation. 

-Review by DLSproule 
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The Night Watch by Sean Stewart (Ace, he, ISBN: 0-441-00445-8) 

It wasn't until the second reading that I could fully appreciate 
The Night Watch. I'd earlier read an excerpt that wound up on 
the cutting room floor, one which led me to anticipate quite a 
different story. I should have remembered that Sean Stewart is 
not one to come at a tale head on. He likes to start at the end 
- "They lived happily ever after") - and go from there 
{Nobody's Son); to blend two genres into one (the science-fic- 
tion mystery Passion Play); in general to view ideas, myths and 
cultures with a sideways eye. In The Night Watch we join a 
tale set in the magical universe intruduced in Resurrection 
Man, but at a time, the year 2074, when the magic is seeping 
away and reality is returning. Not an auspicious time, one 
would imagine, in which to set a fantasy. 

But in Stewart's hands it works. While respecting their new 
world, his characters understand it, whether it is the unfor- 
giving cold of Edmonton's sinister North Side, or the lush 
creepiness of Vancouver's sentient Forest. Understanding, 
however, does not mean controlling. And while humans may 
try to placate magic's gods, to live within the new rules con- 
jured when the world woke up, they're monkeying with forces 
more ancient and quixotic than mere human resourcefulness 
can match. 

Winter, the patriarch of Edmonton's South Side enclave, 
understands magic and hates it. Raining, whose relationship 
with her husband Nick is one of the most poignant love stories 
I've read in a long time, loves magic as one loves a beautiful, 
violent mother. Has magic become senile, or is it merely too 
subtle for humans to comprehend? Is the human race doomed, 
or must we adapt to magic and become something else our- 
selves? 

The writing is supple, surprising, satisfying. Stewart has 
written a tightly focussed, character-driven story that man- 
ages to imply, or live within, a very large world. History, 
myth, science, art, folklore; hopeless love and implacable 
hate; sacrifice, perfidy and cunning — all are here. This is the 
sort of book you could recommend to an intellectual friend 
interested in modern fantasy but unsure of what to pick up. 
Someone with a bit of poetry in their soul. 

- Review by Sally McBride 


Flesh & Gold by Phyllis Gotlieb (Tor, he, ISBN 0-312-86523-6) 

I suspect that Phyllis Gotleib is at the forefront of a new 
genre: "SF-action-adventure prose-poetry". Her newest novel. 
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Flesh and Gold, is obviously written by a poet - gorgeous 
imagery is set before the mind's eye at just the right angle, 
and much of the treatment is demandingly compressed and 
oblique. But it's more than lyrical description. Flesh and Gold 
has intrigue, it has drama, tension — exotic yet believable 
characters in real battles and real danger. Her heroine is the 
telepathic, dinosaur-like Skerow, who has a delicate and 
potentially explosive problem to solve. Not only that, she's 
facing some hard truths about herself and those she loves. 

In my opinion, women understand more about blood and 
lust and revenge than men will ever acknowledge. Some of the 
most muscular, show-all work happening in science fiction 
and dark fantasy is being done by women, and it's an absolute 
delight to watch Gotlieb show us how it's done by an 
acknowledged master returning, after a ten year absence, to 
full-length work in the genre. 

Gotlieb can wield a lyrical paint-brush with one hand while 
hammering out a scene that's tough as nails with the other. 
Flesh and Gold has the sweep of a really big story and the del- 
icacy of the telling, perfect detail. One of the characters in 
this galactic civilization is a smuggler, and what does he 
smuggle? Lima beans. I loved it. It's simple and real, and it's 
perfectly logical. The themes are big - slavery, betrayal, 
thwarted love - but the story is gripping on an intimate and 
very human level, no matter that many of the most interesting 
characters are something very much other than human. 

Flesh and Gold is a book I didn't always find comfortable or 
easy to read. The style is literary, the story layered with impli- 
cation, its universe complex and troubled. Gotleib has the 
knack of giving you just enough, never too much. And she 
expects her reader to darn well keep up with her. 

- Review by Sally McBride 

The Power in the Dark by Barry Mathias (Salal Press, tp ISBN: 
1-894012-00-3) 

A band of invading soldiers changes the lives of Gwen and 
John. They become aware that they have a mysterious her- 
itage - something to do with the Grail and the Knights 
Templar, although exactly what is never explained. The story 
is set in 12th century England, but lacks much sense of time or 
place. There are numerous viewpoint characters, leaving little 
time to get to know any of them. This book appears to be the 
first in a series from a brand new Canadian publisher. 

- Review by Sara Simmons 
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We're pleased to present another story from the amazing 
Gemma Files. A film reviewer for Toronto's Eye Weekly, she just 
wrote and directed her first film, a 10 minute short called Say 
Thanks. Somehow we suspect that "Torch Song" won't be made 

into a film anytime soon. 
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''You are Ca^eCCecC tHe cCark or ^Cac^ goddess^ the goddess 
of graves f hiCCer of man ^ the unhoCy. ^t T>eCjf)hiy you are 
known as (Ajjhrodite on the T'omh.'^ 

-Christine Downing. 

''Don't threaten me with Cove, hahy." 

-(BiCCie ^oCiday. 

S weat, fever - I woke coughing glass. Down to Lee Earle's 
for twelve on the dot, just him, me and the other regulars: 
two any-age habitual D-and-D offenders — one male, one not 
- and a clutch of pyramid-scheme drones from the strip-mall 
office space, still loud and wired after an all-night selling jag. 

Listening to Georgia Gibbs' "Kiss Of Fire" on endless 
repeat, slowly teasing my lingering bourbon-fume haze back 
into a righteous full-on drunk; studying the scar tissue on my 
knuckles, wondering just how long I would have to keep this 
up before I either died from liver damage or got myself killed 
in a brawl. I hoped not that much longer, but suspected I 
hoped in vain. 

The count: four years this Valentine's, and still going. 

The record, thus far unbroken: never any more than two or so 
days spent sober, in between trips to the dry-out ward or the tank. 

"Hit me," I told Lee Earle, tapping my glass. Got a sideways 
glare back: hung-over voodoo eyes. Like he wanted to take me 
literal, but didn't have the guts. I slammed the bourbon, 
tapped it again. 

"Your old partner's back in town," he said, leaning to fill 
'er up. "Lookinland. You hear about that?" 

"No," I said. "I didn't." 

"Well, he is." 

Another swallow - it went down burning, hot and hard, 
straight to where I always used to think my heart was located. 
Before I knew better. 

Lee Earle: "Did a Quantico internship, now he's mister big- 
shit honorary profiler, with a hard-on for cults and crazies. 
Pitched them some new division - same old freak-show cases 
you guys used to break back when. Like that rape/snuff job 
they found Monday on Jenner, in the vacant lot." 

"Didn't hear about that, either." 

He reached under the bar, threw me a copy of the Highlight. 
"Try reading the paper every once in a while, Proulx. In 
between drinks." 

Fresh ink, smeared fingerprints. The headline, all screaming 
caps: BRUTAL MURDER! "TORTURED," SAYS CORONER! 
LOCAL BOY TO HEAD! Behind me, Georgia's sour-sweet 
pipes wailed on over piano-wire strings — Argentinian 
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whor6-house tango turnod over-orchestratod Hollywcird 
torch song, the words a bad-translation joke. If I'm a slave, then 
it's a slave I want to be! 

Beck's familiar face stared up at me where he knelt by the 
body, lifting a tarpaulin corner with his pen - a black-on-grey 
collage, all dots and shadows. New suit, new grey paling his 
short brown hair, new glasses: plastic frames - easier to break, 
harder to embed. A thin white shadow of raised keloiding 
along the length of his occipital bone. 

Don't pity me! 

More bourbon, acid on a sandpaper tongue. 

Don't pity me! 

His dark, level eyes under dark, level brows, gaze narrow 
and discreet as ever. A hidden bruise. 

Hadn't seen him in the flesh since the day he walked into 
the locker room, put his crushed and purple nose next to 
mine, and told me if I ever got this close to him again, he'd 
shoot me cold and call it self-defense. And all I could think of 
then, like all I could think of now: how bad I wanted to feel 
the sharp, new-moon ridge of his scar on my tongue; to taste 
and trace the damage I'd made, in the heat of the moment. 

Smelling his hair, his skin. Feeling my heart swell, rib- 
locked, so quick and huge it made me want to cry. 

Me. 

I put the paper down. To Lee Earle: "This dump got a phone?" 

"Not for free, it don't." 

Twenty on the counter - receiver in my hand, low-grade 
magic. I punched the station switchboard, gambling on booze- 
soaked memory. Itchy flame stinging at my eyes and groin, 
lighting my way. 

Beck's nameplate, hovering phantom in the dark behind my 
forehead: a blind neon pain. 

"I wish you love. Detective," she whispered to me, as she 
went by - Mrs Silas. First name Maria, N.M.I. I looked it up in 
her file. Her head was bowed, hair hanging in her eyes; just a 
breath of a phrase on my cheek, consonants etched in bile and 
honey. Beck didn't even hear her. 

I did. And laughed, because it didn't seem like much of a 
curse. At the time. 

Afterwards, I went home, called it in from my own line. 
I. A. found me ten hours later, so long gone they could have 
used my blood to spike the V-Day party punch. 

They brought me a letter of resignation to sign; I signed it. 
No charges pressed, no publicity, no pension - some deal. 
Better than I deserved. 

They told me Beck told them I did it. I allowed as how I had. 
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Asked me why. 

I swore to Christ I did not know. 

Now: four years later, and I know it all. Not that it helps 
one fuck. 

"Lieutenant Beckwith Lookinland, Ritual Crimes." 

"Beck." 

Silence - not even breathing. Went on so long I actually 
started saying, into it: "It's, uh - " 

"I know who it is, David." 

So cold. 

I bit the inside of my cheek. Told myself: Don't say it. Do not 
say it. 

"This girl in the lot - " 

"I'm not going to discuss police business with you." 

"Look, I just think I might have something." 

"Well, we did set up a line for tips - just a minute. I'll get 

you their number." 

"Fine, that's how you want to play it. Here's your tip, okay? 
The Cyprian Temple's reopened. Down on Quentin. Off of 
Jenner." 

"We're already looking into some leads." 

"That one of them?" 

No answer. 

"C'mon, Beck," I said. "You know what this reminds you of." 
"Talking to you reminds me of a lot of things, David." 

"You gonna check it out, at least?" 

B'eck paused. Carefully: "You are not my partner anymore, 
David. You aren't even a cop. This is not your case, and I am 

not having this conversation." 

"Oh, fuck you. Beck," I snapped back. "All I want to do is help." 

"And why would that be, I wonder?" 

Thinking: Do not. 

Synaptic finger-pop. Bone-echo. 

Anything else but that. 

Electroshock crackle to the limbic region. My dick jerking 
up like Hitler's arm, meat-puppet on a string. 

Blurting, unable to stop myself: 

"Because I love you." 

"So you keep saying," he replied, and hung up. 

Four years. It was a milk run, pure career P.R.: do your supe- 
rior a solid, and move on up. Eugene Silas, career Narco 
snitch, twenty years departmentally connected - gave up the 
straight line, time after time, on anybody dumb enough to try- 
for a crossover market in weed, pills, H. Main hobbies includ- 
ed whores and wife-beating, up till Mrs Silas went suddenly 
missing. Instant recipe for dinner party disaster, right there; 
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shaky host, no hostess. 

So: Silas called the Cap, Beck and me caught the squeal. 

We met at the Silas house, traded coffee for a wedding 
photo two-shot - Mrs S., dark-haired and delicate in off-white 
with pearls, pancake makeup layered on over what looked like 
fresh welts. 

"I ran the initial interview already," Beck told me. "No 
prior skips, no relatives in town. No friends — or boyfriends — 
he knows of, though I suspect that doesn't mean much." 

"Gumshoe shitwork," I said. "Better wipe your day-planner 
for the next week or so." 

Beck shrugged. "Maybe not." 

Easy call — some metre-reader made Silas' car an hour later, 
parked outside the Temple. Cyprian for Cyprus, birthplace of 
Greek love goddess Aphrodite, lez poet Sappho's favourite 
patron. This according to Beck, who did enough degrees (Eng 
Lit, Crim Psych, Anthro) to quote me in detail more books 
than I ever had time to read. Like so: 

Nothing is left of me each time I see you . . . tongue numbed; 
arms, legs melting, on fire. . . . 

I took a pull off my paper-bag bourbon breakfast, absorbed 
this. "And the moral is, thinking with your dick rots your brain." 

Beck's crooked smile, the sardonic version: Oh, you big lug! 
"Sappho didn't have a dick per se, David." 

"Yeah, well - whatever." 

Another pull. I offered Beck the next; he passed, like I knew 
he would. Never saw him drink once, on the job or off. 

Not even . . . later on. When I - 

But anyways. 

The Cyprians worshipped Love with a capital "L", that 
catch-all cheat of a concept. Intimacy, affection, loyalty. Lust. 
Ideal into intent: the generative and the destructive. The spir- 
itual lighter-flick at the heart of every secret thing. 

Or, as Georgia puts it: 

I touch your lips, and all at once the sparks go flying. . . . 

"So they shack and fuck, and call it a religion," I said, slug- 
ging the bottle dry. "So Mrs Silas likes a little ceremony with 
her extracurricular cock. She's over eighteen." 

"Silas wants her back - what happens after we drop her off 
is their business. Besides, laissez-faire only goes so far, when 
some cult leader's busy making bucks from whipping his fol- 
lowers into an erotic frenzy. Love's a pretty volatile emotion 
at the best of times." 

"And you're brown-nosing for a rank raise. Get it straight. 
Beck - not everything's a favour or photo op." 

Coolly: "No. Just the things that matter." 

Two days before Valentine's; I Luv Eazy-Rock from every 
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passing car window, rising candy-apple stink. Scarlet sans- 
serif magazine covers, blaring bad advice. TEN SEX 
SECRETS MEN FLIP FOR! WHAT WOMEN REALLY WANT! 
LONELY HEARTS ASK: “HOW WILL I KNOW?" 

"Love," I said, "ain't nothing but sex misspelled. To lift a 

well-worn phrase." 

"Why, David, 1 never knew; you're a genuine romantic." 

"Just a realist, college boy. Strip away the fancy rhymes, it all 
comes down to this - nobody ever said 'I love you' for free." 

. . . for though it burns me and it turns me into ashes, my whole 
world crashes without your kiss of fire. 

I can still remember not loving Beck - not liking him even, 
all that much. Me, Big Dave Proulx, slow-track shithouse 
uniform loser. Bruiser, cunt-hound, borderline crank junkie: 
Bad attitude personified. A string of formative moral cluster- 
fucks had left me disappointed with the world, so I made up 
for it by toiletizing my own last chances, one by one by one. 
Spent my shifts getting high and wasting time, cruising for 
trouble in bad neighbourhoods, waiting to get insulted and 
go ape on some (mainly) undeserving repeat offender. 

Officer Beckwith Lookinland was the only one who ever 
trusted me to do more than lose my temper and botch my col- 
lars. A prodigy. Cap's pet pick for surrogate son: he'd done his 
research, heard about a couple of righteous busts I d done Year 
OnQ, wanted to know more. He chatted me up, drew me out - sat 
quiet with me whenever I showed up to work with the cold 
sweats, three days no sleep, all bed-stink and bad breath. Covered 
my procedural blank spots. Wouldn't leave me alone. 

And after the brass implied he could basically name his own 
partner, he asked for me. 

He rewrote me, that pretty, prissy rookie. Got me sober. 
Made sure I stayed sober, those times it really mattered. There 
was a puzzle called human evil that needed solving, and he 
wanted me in on it. He made detective, made sergeant, took 
me along for the ride. My fitness reports went up for the first 
time in ten years. 

He was a living rebuke: An effortlessly good cop. Not that 
he ever saw it that way. Or ever conceived that I could have. 

It poisoned me, poisoned us - what happened at the 
Temple, with Mrs Silas, just its most overt expression. This 
whispered curse from a beaten bride, this unlooked-for gift 
from a long-dead goddess. This friendship I never wanted. 
This partnership I never prized. This . . . 

. . . love, Detective, 

Back in the here and now, I close my eyes, pound booze. Lee 
Earle at my elbow - somebody else wants the phone. 
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Beck's wry/cold voice in my head, looping back on itself. 
Two versions, overlapped: past and present; pre vs. post; 
before and after. 

All my muscles knotting and humming just to hear it - my 
heart, my groin. This unkillable love still alive in every part of 
me, like cancer. 

"I love you. Beck," I told him for the first and worst time, 
that Valentine's Day night, on the steps of his suburban house. 
"I'm yours, you're mine. I could never hurt you. Never." 

Not till a few minutes later, at least. 

Last call. Out onto the street, booze-burned and fever-bright, 
glass in my lungs again. Down to check out the Jenner lot: blurred 
chalk outline, yellow tape just left lying ~ homicide haiku. 

Some of my sources still talk to me. I used them to dummy up 
my own case-jacket, following Beck's semi-warm evidence trail. 

The dead girl's name: McLay, Monica Ellen. 26. Good tits, 
bad buck teeth. Good record down at the Quentin Street 
Safeway - two years, night-shift floor manager. Her boss said 
he'd seen this guy from the Temple checking her out. 

Illiterate mash notes slipped under the back door: 
"Afrodytee sez yr da 1 fr me." Met the guy on a bank run, told 
him to take a hike. Laughed hard about it later - as if. 

Forensics: cracked skull, blunt instrument; swelling and 
haematoma at the base’of the brain - she was unconscious 
before it started, dead ten minutes in. Rape kit positive, post- 
mortem. Trauma to the outer genitalia, cauterization to the 
inner. 

Hypothesis: same stalker mofo from the bank approached 
her from behind, slugged her, dragged her to where they 
wouldn't be disturbed. Got busy. Then stuck an iron up inside 
her (soldering or curling, battery-operated) and turned it on. An 
open letter to the general public, corpse-written. 

Not enough, just to drop her and do her the once. This skell 
had ambitions - total ownership. Possession, inside and out. 

I'm the best you ever had, the last you ever will. I love you so much 
I'd kill for you, die for you. I love you too much to let you live. 

You leave me, mock me, turn me down, and I'll eat your beating 
heart. 

I knew the impulse, intimately. 

Wished to - Christ Jesus, Aphrodite, who-fucking-ever - 
that I didn't. 

Back at my place, too drunk to sleep, too late for much else. 
Eyes closed: the Temple. 

Mrs Silas. 

Beck. 
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Records had the Temple owned by one Adonis Herson, born 
Graham M. Knowlton. No priors, nothing outstanding. Beck 
favoured the direct route; I agreed. More chances to get into 
something. 

Long story short - she wouldn't come. They wouldn't make her. 

"We don't interfere," Herson told us. "The heart wants what 
it wants." 

Beck shot me an eyebrow. Gently quizzical: "Didn't I hear 
somebody else say that?" 

I snorted. "Yeah - Woody Allen, when Mia asked him why 
he was bonin' the kids." 

Mrs Silas and her guy, some unnamed cult member, standing 
arm in arm behind Herson. The rest of them in a supportive U 
around them: red-robes /low-cleavage. Fresh flowers every- 
where you looked, huge holiday wreaths and bouquets - 
massy, dripping, belled cups of fragrance, spilling sickly- 
sweet. Red candle shadows flickering on the walls, filtered 
through taped-together star displays of candy-heart lollipops. 
Too many smiles, waaay too much smug, quiet tolerance. As 
though they could read all the pain and rage I ran on at once, 
but didn't care enough to give it much cred - just had me 
tagged as kind of old, and kind of sad, and kind of ineffectu- 
al, even with my gun bulging out the side of my jacket for 
everybody to see. Worth a warm and sticky slice of their sym- 
pathy, if not their full attention. * 

An offhand mental group hug from everyone in the room: 

there there, big man. 

It made me so mad my teeth hurt. 

Beck watching me, sidelong. My partner, looking for a cue 
to follow. 

No probable cause. No legal grounds to do anything but 
leave, and tell the Cap we blew his choice assignment - back 
in the shithouse for another ten years plus, this time with 
Beck to keep me company. All that energy and effort, gone to 
waste; all right for me, sure. Par for the course. 

But not for him. 

To Herson: "You don't interfere?" 

"Never." 

Well, okay. 

I nodded, turned to Mrs Silas. Said, conversationally: "So 
how about I let you make up your own mind, lady? 'Cause 
here's the options. You come home. Or this piece of beef - " I 
pointed out the Cyprian stud eats the rest of his Valentine's 
candy through a straw." 

"David," said Beck. 

I started rolling up my sleeves. "Look the other way, college 
boy. You wanna make Chief by 35, you gotta start getting good 
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at that." 

Beck: "Dave, I don't - " 

"Shut up. Beck," I said. And I hit Mrs Silas' guy full tilt boogie, 
so hard I popped a vein in his cheek with my high school ring: 
pure black /red boom, spurt, all over my nice new tie. 

Mrs Silas was tough. It took cult-boy coughing teeth 
through his nose, liberally slimed with bloody phlegm, before 
she finally stiff-legged it over. Telling Beck: "I'm ready now." 

Beck, to me: "We're leaving." 

A last kick to the stud, flipping him - black/red ebbing, but 
slow. I gave him one more stomp to the gut, just for luck. 
Blood on my shoes: I scraped them clean on the floor-mosaic 
Aphrodite's bare breasts. 

To Herson: "Nice religion you got there, shitbird. Stand 
back, do nothing. I could get used to this." 

He looked at me then, at last, full on. Light blue eyes - 
cerulean, they call them. Water on white stone; submerged 
Greek ruins. 

"I'll remember you said that. Detective Proulx." 

Beck made Lieutenant two months later, after they threw me 
off. A week of all-night drunks got me crazy enough to con- 
nect the dots - camped outside the Temple, straight-up begged 
Herson to take this thing off me. His only answer, just what 
you'd expect: he wouldn't interfere. Ever. 

Mrs Silas' curse. Mrs Silas' call. I would have crawled ten miles 
on glass to eat her pussy all day, if I thought it'd do any good. 

Except I knew, because Beck told me - Silas had already 
thrown her down the stairs an hour after we took her home, 
for talking back. Broke her little neck like a twig. 

Lying here. Burning. Tonight and every night. 

Beck across town, somewhere. Working, maybe - maybe 
doing the same. But not like me. Not for me. 

I made damn sure of that. 

Valentine's Day night, I woke up at 3:00 a.m., thinking: I 
gotta apologize. Gotta go find Beck, and apologize for the whole 
Silas thing. He thinks I was out of line, and he's right; I gotta tell 
him. 'Cause he's my partner, my only friend. And because . . . 

. . . I love him. 

It swept up on me, then and there - this painful need to kiss 
him till his lips were one big bruise, bite his tongue and drink his 
bloody spit. Slap him barely conscious, then go at him till he 
opened those narrow eyes wide - do him so rough he fought me 
back, fought me with everything he had, then keep right on and 
do him some more. Hurt him like I hurt. Break him down. 

Show him I was his, and make him mine. 
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The truth, plain and simple, a razor in my heart: that's love, 
to me - all I know, all I'm capable of. 

I could get used to this. And I guess I have, in my own way. 
Got used to this love, like insects swarming in and on me, 
everywhere at once ~ this love, a cage of sick shivers. This 
love, the stink of my own quick rot. Gangrene hot flash, indis- 
tinguishable from envy, from anger, from anguish. This god- 
damn love I bear for the fine fellow officer whose head I 
slammed against the tiles, whose ribs I broke to hold him still, 
who I fucked hard up the ass till he screamed out loud, claw- 
ing and squirming, smart mouth gone dumb with pain. No 
lube, no finesse, no climax for anybody but me - no respect, 
no dignity. No mercy. 

Just love, love, love. 

I lay there, thinking it. Wanting it. Which was bad enough, 
all told. 

But then I got up, drove to Beck's house. And actually did it. 

Morning came, barely. Too early for Lee Earle - I leaned back 
against the alley wall, collar up. Caught a flashing red light 
from the corner of my eye: cheap cop symbology, a jolt to the 
spine, reflexes obviously still in the process of dying hard. 
Two radio cars, one unmarked - Beck's, probably. 

Ritual Crimes, parked outside the Cyprian Temple. 

I followed along, made myself scarce. Saw him come out, 
flanked by uniforms - Herson and company hanging back at 
the top of the steps, a shadowed red mass. Watching. 

Not interfering. 

Beck gave orders, headed for his car. Then stopped, as I 
stepped from the shadows. 

Five paces left between us, give or take. My harids cold, 
palms wet; heart a stroked lesion, a ticking caffeine fit. 

His dark eyes turned on me for the first time in six whole 
years. One look, one single glance - watchful fear vs barely- 
controlled hate, with only a slight procedural correctness 
chaser - and I was already up and running, aching to fuck or 
fight. Or both. 

Staring him down, hair-trigger; a potential breath away 
from death, and just about ready to come in my fucking pants. 

Quiet: "I have a gun, David." 

"Well, good. Wouldn't want you on the job without one." 

He looked at me. I waited. Got no response. Took another 
step, tentative: 

"Beck, I - " 

He pivoted down, drawing quick - safety off, locked and 
loaded. Two-hand stance, held steady. Voice shaking, just a lit- 
tle bit. 
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"You just - stop. You . . . just stand right there." 

My own hands up, empty. "Okay. See? I'm doing it. This is 
me, standing. See?" 

"There, David. I will shoot, believe me." 

"Baby, I'd probably thank you if you did." 

We looked at each other again. Me still, him calmer. After a 
moment: "Mind if I ask some questions?" 

"As long as you don't call me baby." 

Glance back at the Temple - doors shut, now. A soft red 
light in every window. 

"They got your guy in there, hidden. Claiming some kind of 
religious sanctuary, am I right?" 

"You're right." 

"Got a warrant yet?" 

"It's on its way." 

Conversation at its curtest. Like pulling teeth, only a lot 
less fun. 

"You talked to Herson." 

"Yes." 

"So - what did he have to say? 'Bout your boy, I mean. Or is 
he still playing it strictly non-interference?" 

Beck lowered his eyes, raised them. Gave me a stare, 
stretched long and level. Contemplative, almost. 

"This is the last time I talk to you directly, David,"he said, 
finally. "Ever. Unless I'rh reading you your rights." 

"I know." ^ 

A sigh. "The murderer's name is Luther Louvin. He's been- 
with them for five months. Herson said they all knew what he 
was. going to do — knew it long before he did it. Apparently, he 
talked about it all the time." 

"And natch, they didn't feel this meant they had to do any- 
thing to stop him." 

Herson said, and I quote: Love comes the way it comes. All 
its forms are equally valid." 

An echo in his voice, almost familiar. Four years ago, he 
would have given me that crooked smile - shared insight 

acknowledged, the whole partner thing at work. But not now. 

Never now. 

Love comes the way it comes. 

"But you . . . don't share that view." 

"You know I don't." 

The barely-veiled implication - and both of us know why. 

Then, briskly: "I don't have a lot of time, so here's the rest. 
Herson only said one other thing, that if I couldn't understand 
why they gave Louvin shelter, then I didn't know what real 
love was. The kind of love that's the purest expression of what 
you are." A pause. "But that I would . . . and soon." 
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"He said that." 

"That's what I said." 

"I guess -" slowly you probably wouldn't believe me, if 
I told you that was a threat." 

This time. Beck really did smile: all thin and straight, these 
days — not wry, so much, as bitter. Replying, with deceptive ease: 
"It wouldn't surprise me. Although, to be fair, the only person 
who's ever threatened me with love ... is you, David. 

Fever, rising fresh. Glass cough shattering on impact, lodg- 
ing deep; black ice splinters of night air in the back of my 
throat, unmelted. I stood mute. Beck saw, and opened the car 
door. He sat down, gun still kept on me - one-handed, so he 
could turn the key. The ignition roared, caught. 

But before he could shut it, I said, quickly: "Beck - I won't 
say 'I love you' anymore, okay? 'Cause I know you don't 
believe me. But what I did - to you 

"Yes?" 

His dark stare, waiting for some kind of easy answer. The 
name of the puzzle: human evil. The proof: his rapist ex-partner, 
drunk and crazy, straining to explain why he broke every bond of 
trust imaginable - to make all it clear and clean, somehow. Wash 
it away with a few choice words, if nothing else. 

Trying. And failing miserably. 

"Like Herson says: 'It's just ... the way I am'." 

Beck shut the car door in my face. Then rolled the window 
down, just a crack — enough to be heard through. And replied. 
"Then that's a pity, David. Because I always wanted to think 
you were something more." 

m 

The Cyprians say Love, capital "L", is whatever you make of 
it - is you, to the infinite. You outside of you, loving someone 
like you love yourself; more than, actually. 

In my case, it'd have to be. 

I wish you love, Detective. 

Real love. 

Love the way you are. 

Love, my emotional brain tumor. Love, my habit, my jones. 
My uncontrollable urge. My will to power. Love, my 
unscratched itch - my addiction, with all the word entails: 

Ecstasy, mania, withdrawal. My suicide in progress. 

I couldn't love soft and sweet if I tried - I know, believe me, 

because I have. I really have. 

And suffering Christ! Just look what happened then. 

Valentine's Day night, four years ago: Rang the doorbell 
twice, three times. Beck answered on four. Had his pyjamas on 
already, 1950 s slippers like my old man used to wear - sitting 
around the house, drinking beer till he passed out. Before he 
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ate his gun, and we found out his pension wouldn't 
cover our utility bills. 

David, Beck said, squinting out at me through the screen 
- more puzzled than anything else. "It's very late." 

Not cold, not then. Cold would come later. 

With me just nodding, moronically. Panting, so hard I could 
barely shape the words: 

"Back there, with Mrs Silas - that made you pretty sick, 
huh? Not too moral, right?" 

Gently: "You're drunk, David. Go home and sleep it off." 

The way his lips moved as he said it - oh, my. Those devil 
lips that know so well the art of lying. . . . 

Singing in my head, my groin. Georgia above the belt. Blood 
below, hissing - pure red /black, just like in the Temple, wash- 
ing up on an endless tide. 

"I did it for you," I told him, "like I always do. The stuff 
you won't. The dirty work, to keep you clean. Doesn't that 
count for anything?" 

"Go home, David. We'll talk tomorrow." 

His tongue, flickering - oh my, god damn. 

And the words rising through me, voicing themselves for 
the very first time ever. The first, and worst, time. 

"I love you. Beck. Doesn't that mean anything to you at all?" 

And did I see a little revulsion in his eyes, perhaps - a little 
bit of fear, even then? Stirprise, at any rate. 

Repeating, simply: 

"Tomorrow." 

Already shutting the door, firmly, stopping just shy of an 
outright slam. I stuck my foot in the jamb; barely felt the 
impact, as it rebounded. 

"No," I said. "Tonight." 

My head still singing: Give me your lips, the lips you only let 
me borrow. . . . 

My first punch caught him where jaw meets cheek, smash- 
ing his glasses like paper: the wire-rimmed frame slicing 
deep, embedding itself into the flesh and sticking there, a 
proverbial knife through butter. I picked him up bodily, threw 
him inside - he went down kicking, but couldn't find enough 
purchase to break himself free. One hand shoved down his 
pyjama pants, found the elastic, ripped, groped for my fly; I 
kept the other over his mouth while I kneed him in the chest, 
winding him before he had a chance to really scream. 

. . . love me tonight, and let the devil take tomorrow. . . . 

And when I finally got his leg up high enough to cram 
myself inside, all he gave was a weird little shriek of outrage 
- before biting down on the web of skin between my thumb 
and forefinger, so hard and deep it seemed to explode with a 
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gush of capillary-fed blood. 

... I know that I must have your kiss although it dooms me, 
though it consumes me. . . ■ 

Jesus, it makes me sick just to remember. Sick at how good 
it felt. How good it still feels. My secret love for Beck made 
sudden, awful flesh, through dead Mrs Silas gift — a torch 
song dream whipped high and hot, let loose to burn down the 
whole waking world. 

Love, this candy-coated, bright red lie that killed my life. 

Love, my very own personal . . . 

. . . kiss of fire. 

In the alley now, watching the Temple's red windows flicker; 
breathing deep for the last of Beck's exhaust, the only thing of 
his I'll ever have again. Left two uniforms on stake-out in 
front, but I could get by them blind, never mind just drunk. I 
spent a year waiting for them to resurface, another casing this 
dump, before I finally gave up on the idea of revenge: long as 
Mrs Silas' still dead. I'm fucked no matter what happens to 
Herson and the rest. As well I know. Nothing they can threat- 
en me with anymore, them or their goddess. But Beck's a whole 
'nother subject, even going by that bitch Aphrodite's rules - and 
that's where the Temple fell down, back when they taught Mrs 
Silas how to work this spell of theirs on^poor, dumb, shield-wear- 
ing assholes such as myself. 

They took it all, everything - all except the one thing that 
makes me capable of doing what I'm gonna do. 

A shed out back. Fuel cans, for the Temple generator. Easy 
to carry. Easy to set in clusters around the walls, run a trail 
from pile to pile. Easy to soak myself and walk on in, stinking 
- Herson's smelled me drunk before, though never on gas. 

"Just wanted to tell you freaks you were right all along," I'll 
say. "'Cause the fact is, I never loved anything till you put this 

thing on me. Not even myself." 

Singing along, silently, in the gathering red /black dark of 

my head: 

Just like a torch, you set the soul within me burning ... I must 

go on along this road of no returning. ... 

After which, I think I'll give Herson a smile - give them all 
one, just like the day we picked up Mrs Silas. Wide, and 
sweet, and waaay to happy to be anything but real bad news. 

Saying: "But I do know what love is, real love. Now." 

And then, right then. . . . 

. . . though it burns me and it turns me into ashes . . . 

... is when I'll light the match. ^ 
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ance of Rick Kennett's haunting SF romance, "The Road 
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Eidolon and England's Beyond. 

This is artist Robert Trahan's first published illustration. 
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S ometimes it's caused by solar flares and sometimes by the 
passing echoes of distant novae. And sometimes it hap- 
pens for no reason at all. 

Five seconds before Utopia Plain kicked back into real space 
just beyond the orbit of Saturn, a subspace distortion wave 
shocked through the solar system at many times the speed of 
light. In that instant, time and space flexed and altered. The 
starship's exit hole stretched along her trajectory so that she 
bulleted back into reality, not in safe, empty space, but on a 
imminent collision course with Mars. 

Gravity rings back-rippled down her hull in frantic deceler- 
ation. Inwardly rotating, tilted to their maximum, they 
pushed simultaneously against every atom passing through 
them, causing no g forces within. Her course began to alter, 
slowly. But Mars, in less than thirty seconds, had swelled on 
the ship's screens from a distant speck to a rushing disc to a 
very solid planet. 

Thirty seconds later she clipped the western edge of the 
atmosphere. Settlements at Casius and Neith to the west and 
on the Isidis and Elysium Plains in the east saw her as a flash 
of white and silver racing an arc across their skies as she rico- 
cheted off the atmosphere and belted back into space. 

Utopia Plain dropped out of the pink noonday sky of Mars and 
belly-cradled in Styx City, 1,300 kiloinetres south-east of the 
rocky desert from which the starship took her name. 

Medical personnel boarded and removed five injured crew 
members. Shortly afterwards the rest of the crew left for a 
suddenly well-deserved shore leave. Lieutenant Cy De Gerch, 
the ship's second-in-command and the second last to leave 
before repair technicians took charge, stepped through the 
forward hatch and walked down the pressure tunnel with her 
bag slung over her shoulder. Captain Brown ambled down 
after her, joining his young lieutenant at the spaceport win- 
dows where they looked ruefully back at the scorched, buck- 
led metal of their ship. 

"A close one," said Brown. 

De Gerch said nothing to this. There was nothing to say. She 
was the navigator and knew intimately how close it d been. It 
wasn't just atmospheric burning and damage, though there 
was enough of that in evidence. The ring-drive had had the 
guts pulled out of it - had in fact begun to discharge energy 
through the hull, as the damage showed. The results of a full 

burn-out would've been catastrophic. 

"Funny how these things happen, Cy," said Brown. 
"Something that's commonplace, routine, done a thousand 
times, one day nearly kills you." 
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De Gerch nodded thoughtfully. "A minute either way on our 
emergence and we would never have known how close we'd 
come to dying." She shivered. "All the 'nearlys' that happen 
every day we're never aware of." Abruptly formal she said, 
"Permission to leave, sir." 

"Permission granted. Going home?" 

"To Phobos? Probably. Haven't seen Dad in months. He'd 
probably like to know his only daughter is still alive. Then 
again I might just go back to my place at South Mie and her- 
mit. We've got twenty days. I'll see." De Gerch snapped a 
salute, hefted her bag and hurried off. 

As her footsteps receded others approached. Doctor Norsk, 
grey and smiling, said, "Five out of five, Ralph. Styx Hospital 
should be releasing the last of our injured in an hour." 

"We were lucky today, Ben." 

"Depends how you look at it, Ralph. I'd rather it'd been one 
of those 'could've beens' we never know about." 

"That's what Cy just said." 

"Then young De Gerch must be a philosopher as well as 
everything else the Gartino geneticists made her." 

One of Norsk's paramedics popped her head through the 
doorway leading to the next landing cradle. "Shuttle to 
Earth's boosting in fifteen minutes. Doctor." 

"Thank you, Helen," Norsk replied. "You know, Ralph," he 
said to Brown, "it's be^n a long time since I was home. I've 
had a fifth generation added to my family since we left. He 
produced a data wafer from his pocket. "I picked this up from 
the Comm Office on the way back from the hospital. Seems my 
great granddaughter in Montreal had a baby boy a month ago." 

"Congratulations, Ben," said Brown, knowing that when 
Norsk, the only Farther in his crew, spoke of months it was cer- 
tain he meant Earth's thirty day version, not the local fifty-seven 
variety. 

"Everyone seems to be going back to family." 

"Except you?" 

"Well, I might've thought Evelyn would meet me here. Or I 
would've got some message from her. 

I suppose there was nothing for me at the Comm Office?" 

"Sorry. No." 

"Not to worry. For the moment I've got her to baby sit." He 
glanced meaningfully through the window at his ship. 

"My regards to your wife when you give her a beating for 
being so remiss." As Norsk left he gave the captain a salute 
that was more an airy wave. 

Brown watched his friend depart with a tolerant smile, 
knowing Norsk would never be Navy if he lived a second 100 
solar years. . . . 
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Cy De Gerch, who hadn't quite lived eighteen solar years and 
genetically couldn't help but be Navy, had picked up two 
wafers at the spaceport, and as the monorail slid out of Styx 
City for South Mie, she fished in her tunic pocket for them. 
The one she brought out had been sent from Phobos. She 
thumbed it on. Its surface glistened, swirled and formed into 
the thin face of a middle-aged man. He smiled and said: 
"Welcome home, Cy." A simple message from a straightfor- 
ward man, her father. The face dissolved into colour swirl, 
ready to start again. 

On impulse Cy glanced upward through the window in the 
vain hope of catching a glimpse of the little moon she still 
called home. There was nothing to be seen in the daytime sky 
but wisps of white cloud. 

The cityscape passed at a growing pace: the above-ground 
portions of buildings and dwellings, the marching line of 
windmill power plants and their wide swinging blades, the 
red sand roads, the balloon-wheel vehicles. 

Faster and faster ... the exit from the city's artificial grav- 
ity .. . the last buildings whizzing by, windmills flicking past 
like fence posts. ... 

The outside blurred green and yellow with the glassed in 
farm lands of sugar beet, soybean, corn and wheat. Then con- 
stant red, rushing red like gushing bl’ood - the unadulterated 
surface of Mars. 

Hitting its cruising speed of 300 kilometres an hour, the 
monorail swept out across the red wilderness, and in less than 
a minute was over the horizon and gone. 

The door lock of her subsurface flat identified her palm print 
with a cheery chime and opened. She stopped and looked into 
the flat, looked carefully at everything in it. 

It was all wrong. Not that anything had been disturbed, 
everything was in order. But it was the wrong order. 

Two chairs faced each other where there should've been 
only one, in the corner. Between these was a table; she had a 
table, yes, but this was a different colour, a different shape. 
There was a large hologram hanging on the wall: Jos Manxman 
and herself three years ago, togged up in full vacuum suits, 
standing on the cone edge of Mount Olympus, the mighty vol- 
cano far to the east. Its crater stretched away in white clouds, 
lost over the horizon. "We're standing on the shores of space," 
Jos had said. They'd been twenty-five kilometres above the 
mean datum of Mars, and in virtual vacuum. 

That holo was the one taken during a long hike during a 
long leave, the first of many such adventures they'd planned 
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together for the discovery of their planet and each other, a 
first adventure which proved to be their only. That holo was 
the one that used to hang there, the one she'd taken down 
nearly a year ago and re-hung in her cabin aboard Utopia 
Plain. 

Cy moved slowly into the room, running her hands over the 
furnishings. She glanced up the spiral stairs leading to the 
observation or sun room that protruded through the surface. 
Were there chairs up there? She didn't have chairs up there. 

In the bedroom she found the twin set she'd got rid of after 
Jos died. There were articles of clothing lying on the quilt: 
bright red blouse, yellow slashed metallica skirt, bathrobe of 
chaotic colour and pattern. Not her clothes. Too bright. More 
the thing untidy Jos with her liking for flashy - 

Cy caught herself. These things had not been worn by Jos, 
had not been left there by Jos. 

Josephine Manxman was dead, had been dead two solar 
years. 

In her clothes closet she found her civilian wear stored 
more or less the way she'd left them sixty days ago. She hesi- 
tated with her hand on the door of the other closet, the one 
that should be empty. 

Don't be silly, she told herself. She dived into her own clos- 
et and picked out some house clothes. It was while changing 
out of operational fatigiies that Cy discovered the second data 
wafer she'd picked up at the spaceport. Puzzling. It'd been 
sent from the Zephyria Terraforming base down on the equa- 
tor. She was sure she knew no one there. But there was no mis- 
take. It had her name on it. Thumbing it she watched with 
growing disbelief as the familiar head and shoulders of a 
young woman with auburn hair appeared and said, "My dar- 
lirig, I need to be with you soon. Especially after what nearly 
happened to you today. Your way of life frightens me some- 
times. Cy, I have seven days leave and I'll be on the evening 
northbound mono. If we have the strength later, as promised, 
we'll hike to Viking. Love you." 

Cy paced the monorail platform, listening to her own loud 
breathing in her oxygen helmet. South Mie was a small settle- 
ment on the eastern edge of the Utopia Plain, huddling on the 
southern slopes of the massive Mie Crater. It sported no fancy 
pressurized station like the big towns, such as Styx City. 
South Mie was lucky to have artificial gravity. 

At first she'd been shocked, thinking the message a cruel hoax. 
Then replaying the wafer again and again, she didn't know what 
to think, she'd called South Mie's administration and, using voice 
ID, accessed tenant information on her own flat. Who lived there? 
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The computer had answered in deceptively human tones: "De 
Gerch, Cyleen J., Manxman, Josephine S." What are their occu- 
pations? The computer replied: "Lieutenant, Defence Force, 
Interstellar Fleet. Geologist in training. Department of the 
Environment, Zephyria." 

She'd looked at the data wafer message for a long time, 
watched the face, heard the voice, looked at the holo on the 
wall, at the bright, flashy clothes scattered about the bedroom. 
As evening drew in she'd donned her vacuum suit and gone 
outside. 

Every now and again Cy stared down the monorail platform 
into the south, which was now fading into deep black. 

It has to be a hoax. In which case I'm acting like a fool coming 
here. But who could be so cruel? On the other hand, if it's true - no 
it can't be. It's impossible. The dead don't come back in corporeal 
form. The dead don't make wafers. The dead don't travel about on 
the mono. And yet here I am, waiting. 

It was curiosity, she told herself. I'm just curious to see what 
might happen. But what if Jos does come? Maybe she hadn't been 
killed in that accident. I never saw the body. Of course not. No one 
had seen the body. There'd been nothing to see after that meteor had 
hit her scout ship. 

She was clutching at irrational straws and knew it. 

Way down in the south was a faraway dot of light, coming 
nearer, growing larger, almost here, growing to a headlamp, 
slowing to a stop. . . . 

A figure alighted and moved down the platform toward her 
with that peculiar half shuffle denoting those recently 
returned to artificial gravity after a long period in the natural 
.38 g of Mars - such as might be experienced at the Zephyria 
Terraforming base. 

Cy told herself not to be silly, that it couldn't be Jos, that it 
couldn't be, couldn't be, couldn't, and tried to ignore the flut- 
tering in her stomach, the way her breathing grew faster in 
her mask. 

Then the figure raised a hand and waved. 

Dream-like, Cy began to move. Dream-like, rational thought 
was firmly suppressed. And Cy, still thinking couldn t be, 
couldn't be, couldn't, ran down the platform to hug Jos 
Manxman returned who cares how from the dead. 




/ 


Cy De Gerch awoke and for several seconds stared vacantly 
into the darkness. 

Had it all been just an erotic dream? The joy of return, sharp 
and overpowering logic. Few words, their passion speaking 
all that was needed. Sex had them eventually tired and happy 
asleep in one another's arms. 
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She wavered between disappointment and fear: disappoint- 
ment that she had dreamed it all, fear that she had not. 

She reached out a hand, then pulled it back before it 
touched anything. What if there's a skeleton lying beside me? 
What if it's something else entirely, pretending? She was being 
irrational again. 

Yet to expect Jos to be there was equally so. Last night, physi- 
cal sensation had been everything. Now, with the shock of sur- 
prise over and the lust in her blood gone, she had time to think. 

Sliding quietly from beneath the covers, she made her way 
into the living room where she collided noisily with the table. 

"Damn!" She fell back into a chair, holding a stubbed toe. 
She'd forgotten the altered layout of her flat. She listened for 
a full minute, but there was no reaction from Jos - 

Nol She got to her feet. That was not Jos. Jos Manxman was 
dead and spread thin in the asteroid belt and that was not her 
in there. She had not spent half the night fucking her dead 
lover. She would march in there. She would turn on the light. 
She would say - 

She had no idea what she would say. She sat down again. 

"Code lights, wall, soft," she murmured, and the walls 
emitted a gentle glow. At least environmental verbal controls 
were still the same, she thought, regarding the room. It Was 
like someone else's room with someone else's furniture, some- 
one else's taste and sombone else's way of arranging things. It 
was as if she were in the wrong place. It was as if she were the 
one - 

She stopped, considered the thought a moment and laughed 
with the shock of so simple an understanding. Yes. That was 
it. Nothing was wrong. Nothing was out of place. Everything 
was as it should be, including Jos Manxman. She, Cy De 
Gerch, was the one out of place. She was the one who should- 
n't be there. But how? The subspace distortion wave? Was she 
clutching again or was this the only thing that made halfway 
sense? Had that wave pushed time sideways? 

Yes. She believed it. Yes. It had to be. Yes. This wasn't what 
is. This was what could've been. 

Smiling, weeping unawares, Cy voiced off the lights and 
climbed back into bed with Jos, cuddling her warmth, burying 
her face in her auburn hair. "Don't ever go away from me 
again," she whispered into her ear. 

The Utopia Plain, an immensity of rocky desert, stretched rust 
red before them in the freezing midday sun of the following 
day. Their destination, 200 kilometres due west, was the his- 
toric landing site of Viking II, one of the first probes to reach 
Mars. 
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Jos had woken that morning with the sunrise and got ready 
for the hike, very matter of fact, not at' all like someone 
returned from oblivion. Cy helped ready their vacuum suits 
and backpacks in a mechanical way, lost in a mixed sensation 
of joy and unreality, smiling like an idiot. 

Before they left they touched base with South Mie admin for 
weather information. As Jos, awkward in her suit under artifi- 
cial gravity, went through the airlock to the surface, Cy made 
a call to her captain's private number on her suit's radio. 
Neutrino beam communication needed no satellite relays, but 
simply passed through solid matter, including whole planets, 
as if it wasn't there. 

Unfortunately, Captain Brown wasn't there either. Just his 
receive-and-record signal. He was probably in conference with 
the spaceport's repair people. She left a message; "I think that 
distortion wave has put us a whole other place than where we 
think we are. Check with Mr Womac of the 5D Room. 

There was a road of sorts, bulldozed west: packed sand and 
buried rock. They travelled with the long, easy lope appropri- 
ate to the Martian gravity, a cross between a step and a jump. 
The Utopia Plain was a sometimes undulating, more often flat 
expanse scattered with a monotony of rocks ranging from fist 
size to boulders. Very occasionally a hummock or knob would 
mark the remains of a long-dead volcano. "The Utopia Plain s 
main feature is that it's virtually fea'tureless," said Jos, ever 
the, new geologist. "Wind erosion's wiped off all the early 
craters. It's so old . . . Cy, you can almost feel the weight of 
time on the Utopia Plain." 

Once in a long while one of the more recent impact sites - 
"Later craters," Jos called them - loomed over the horizon and 
became an occasion for comment. But as the day progressed 
they saved their breath for the hike and played popular and 
classical music through their helmet phones. 

It was this isolation that gave Cy time to eventually come to 
terms with her situation and then to think a few questions 
through to their inevitable dead ends. One was: Why had Jos 
left fleet training to become a geologist? Washed out? Thrown 
out? Dropped out? Another was: What had happened in this 
world when the Jos of her own world had died in the scouter 
accident? Had it been just a matter of timing? Had someone 
said or done something differently? Or had they simply not 
gone? And the nagging one - where was the Cy De Gerch who 
properly inhabited this world? 

Was she 'over there', trying to come to terms with Jos sud- 
denly dead for two years? Or had she been displaced and no 

longer existed in eitner world? 

As night purpled in from the east they stopped and made 
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camp. Though traffic was infrequent, fogs and dust squalls 
had caused drivers to lose the road in the past, so they 
expanded their tent a couple of hundred metres away. 
Pressurized and brought up to temperature, it was a comfort- 
able plastic igloo. 

Jos smiled self consciously over the two containers of self- 
heating soya she was tending. "What?" 

"What?" said Cy, still watching her. 

"You've never seen me before?" 

"Not for a long time." Cy smiled. 

A minute passed. The soya containers began to whistle and 
peel. Jos said, "Have you thought about what we discussed 
before you left on your last trip?" 

"What did we discuss?" said Cy carefully. The two year gap 
opened up before her. 

"There's no need to be obtuse," Jos said with a touch of irri- 
tation. She pushed the readied container across the tent floor. 
"You know what I mean. Yesterday morning when I saw on the 
news what was happening to your ship ... I ran outside and 
tried to see it go overhead because I thought it might be the 
last time I'd ever see you." 

Cy thought of saying something like "It looked worse than 
it was." But she'd been at navigation and saw her carefully 
calculated subspace hole stretch and twist into chaos. She 
knew how close they'd •come to crashing into Mars. And yet 
she knew she'd do it again and again and again if the result 
was to be the same. She said, "It looked worse than it was." 

^That's not the point. The point is it could've happened. 
Tell, me. Have you considered what I asked you?" 

Unsure what she meant, Cy thought quickly, putting togeth- 
er what Jos had said in her message. Your way of life frightens 
me sometimes, and the fact that she'd left the fleet sometime in 
the last two years. Cy took a punt. "You mean resign?" 

"I mean just that." 

What a changel 

Three years ago Jos had started in the same training pro- 
gram and had been just as eager to get a position aboard one 
of the new Plain class frigates. But of course Jos hadn't been 
part of the Gartino genetics program and hadn't been geneti- 
cally engineered for the job, hadn't been ingrained with a 
touch of the mad militarist, hadn't had her life mapped out 
before birth to this single end. 

And three years ago was before the Battle of Bellatrix and 
the Battle of Rigel and the Battle of Capella and Deneb and 
The Orion Rift and Procyon and. . . . 

"What's more, you have people shooting at you," Jos con- 
tinued, as if reading Cy's thoughts. 
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"That's why we shoot at them," Cy answered defensively. 
"Anyway; I wouldn't call the enemy 'people'. Jos, you know I 
was mixed and cooked in a test tube specifically to do what I 
do. I can't just quit, especially not in the middle of a war. 

"Hardly the middle. The war's almost finished. I don't want 
to lose you in some stupid tail-end 'mopping up' operation. 
And you don't have to do what you do. You could always get 
a position as an astrogator - " 

"I am an astrogator." 

"Yes, in a warship where you're also the fire control officer." 

"Yes, and a damned good one, too." 

"My point exactly, Cy. When you're out there, people and 
ships become targets, and targets are fast numbers in your 
head. You're a trained killer for the state. They made you as a 
weapon, not as a person. The day you wake up to that is the 
day you'll resign." 

Cy didn't need to wake up to this fact. She knew it already, 

and knew there was no escaping it. 

The meal was eaten in a silence broken only by remarks on 
the falling temperature outside and estimates of the remaining 
distance to Viking. The stars were brilliant through the trans- 
parency of the tent. Shortly afterwards, Jos said. Good 
night," and pulled her sleeping bag up over herself. 

"Did you see us?" said Cy. 

"What?" said Jos, snuggling down. 

"Did you see us go over when you heard the news?" 

"^No. You were too far north " 

How our love must have grown over the past two years, Cy 
thought, to survive so long so diametrically opposed. 

When Jos was asleep Cy called her father on her suit radio, 
told him she was all right, not to worry, that she was hiking 
across the Utopia Plain with Josephine. She asked about her 
four brothers — she made a point of the number — to make sure 
they were all alive and had not become sisters in this reality. 
Yes, they were four, they were alive, they were not sisters, 
though two of them now had different names. As for her 
father, he sounded the same, whether in this reality or any 
other; an old man, long since a widower, never perturbed at 
anything, never moving from that little Martian moon. 

Afterwards, Cy stayed up a while to watch Phobos, penny 
small in the sky, rise in the west and flit backwards into the 
east, rushing through its phases, crescent, half moon, full, 
until it disappeared into the shadow of Mars. 

She opaqued the tent and turned in. 

The ground was vibrating. Steady trembling. 

Cy cleared a patch of the tent wall and peered out. It was 
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pitch black with night fog. "Jos, you awake?" 

"Yes," said Jos in the dark. "Who could sleep through this?" 

"A quake?" 

"Not likely. Mars is geologically D.O.A. in that regard." 

They sat up, pressing their palms to the tent floor, feeling. 
Cy cleared bigger patches and saw the lights, frosty and 
blurred, tearing along the road one after the other. 

"Looks like a convoy of heavy vehicles," said Jos. 

"Into the Utopia Plain? What for?" 

Jos shrugged sleepily. "Maybe they're making for one of the 
deep water-bore stations, they're in a damn hurry, whatever 
it's about." 

The silent lights streamed past, disappearing into the west. 

Next morning they found not the slightest trace of tracks. 

M 

"Dust!" 

Cy had been leading the way and so saw it first - a swirl of 
red dust looking for all the world like a smudge of blood push- 
ing over the horizon to the north. She stopped with a little 
kangaroo hop. 

Jos almost ran into her from behind, despite the warning 
shout over the radio. 

Jos took one look at what was coming and started breaking 
out the tent from her backpack. As Cy contacted South Mie 
admin she mentally weht through their rations and survival 
gear. Dust storms, she knew, could blow for days, planetary 
ones for months. They were much more prevalent in the 
southern hemisphere, while the big ones only occurred during 
the southern spring; and right now it was winter down there. 
But there was no telling what terraforming was doing to the 
climate, and unlikely storms had to be prepared against. 
Within thirty seconds Jos had their tent pressurizing. 

Their check with weather information before leaving had 
found no warnings posted for the whole north-east of the 
planet. Fair weather, they'd said. Light winds from the west 
and noonday temperatures reaching -10 degrees Celsius. It 
was, after all, the northern summer. 

Which was exactly what South Mie was telling Cy now: 
light winds from the west, no dust storms in sight over the 
whole north-east of Mars. She was inclined to believe them. 
The dust rising in the north hadn't risen very much. It seemed 
very concentrated, very local. The smallest dust storm she'd 
ever seen - if storm it was. 

She cranked up magnification on her face glass and zeroed 
in on the cloud. "Belay the tent, Jos," she said. "I think it's a 
vehicle." 

Jos moved to her side. "Coming this way?" 
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"No. Heading south or south-west." The movement of the 
dust was' evident now, as was the metallic framework nosing 
briefly in and out at the boiling leading edge. Cy took a few 
shots of it from her helmet camera then imaged a map of the 
Utopia Plain on her glass. On its present heading the vehicle 
would cross the road far ahead of them and plunge, south- 
west into the plain's dead heart. 

"Maybe it's the Rover." There was a hint of humour in Jos s 

voice, but not much. "The what?" 

"Haven't you ever heard the legend of the Rover?" Jos 
paused to set her helmet video tracking the distant, dusting 
thing. "It was Earth's eighth expedition to Mars. The mother 
ship landed on Phobos and sent a crew of ten down to the sur- 
face in a shuttle to set up a base camp. One day a fuel tank rup- 
tured and the shuttle exploded. The ten were marooned. The 
mother ship wasn't designed for a Martian landing, you see." 

"Wait on! That was way back! What's it got to do with that?" 
Cy pointed to the dust cloud, elongated now and sprawling 

rapidly away. 

"They all died, you know, Cy. Except one. As the CO2 built 
up they took pills or just walked outside unprotected." 

"Except one?" 

"He was the last one alive and drove off in the surface rover 
they used for long-range exploring. 

"Just drove off to nowhere. Five ydars later the tenth expe- 
dition recovered the bodies in the base camp, but the last man 
and the surface rover were never found. Some say it's still out 
there, still driving on computer control over the plains and in 
and out of the canyons with a dead man at the wheel." 

"It would've broken down long ago, Jos. It's lost. It's . . . 

it's at the bottom of Mariner Valley." 

Jos shrugged, a gesture nearly lost inside her suit. "Others 
have seen it down the years. Now maybe we have too. 

The dust cloud disappeared into the south-west leaving a 
rosy plume hanging in the air, but taking its mystery with it. 

Cy and Jos were resting in the centre of a patch of sand 
cleared of the ubiquitous red rocks. Jos was making a routine 
call-in to South Mie while Cy was checking their position by 
neutrino line fixes on her face glass map. "Viking by noon 
tomorrow," she said confidently as an outside call chimed in. 

It was, as she expected. Captain Brown answering her earli- 
er message about what she believed the distortion wave had 
done. He said, "You're right. Which explains why Evelyn's 

been dead six months." 

Cy, hesitating, asked, "Your wife is dead?" 

"I've just spent the last twenty-four hours trying to find out 
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what happened. Apparently she died in a Silver Fever epi- 
demic last year here in Styx which, in our reality, happened 
over in South Arcadia." 

As she listened it struck her that he didn't sound as sad or 
as shocked as she would've expected him to be at such news. 
In fact in some ways he sounded . . . relieved? She said, "You 
are taking this very well, Ralph." 

"Don't get me wrong, Cy. If I'm sounding callous. I'm not. 
I'm sad that my wife in this reality isn't here, but it's because 
she died in this reality and not our own that I'm. . . He 
trailed off vaguely, a second later his voice coming up strong 
again on the beam. "Have you lost someone in this reality? 
Your father perhaps, or one of your brothers?" 

"Actually, Ralph, I've gained someone. Jos Manxman is 
alive." 

There was a long silence. Then Brown said, "I see." 

"So what did our subspace expert have to say?" she asked. 

"Yes," said the captain with a curious edge of caution. "I 
checked with Mr Womac, which is how I know you're right 
about the distortion wave knocking us sidewise. Look . . . no, 
never mind. Enjoy yourself." 

The beam broke off abruptly before she could make any 
reply or even ask "Never mind what?" It left her wondering 
uneasily. 

* ^ 

Cy stepped out of the wraparound of their recycle shower. 
"Eleven point four," she said, glancing at the outside barometer. 

Pretty good, eh?" Jos said. "Not so long ago our highest 
pressure reading was only nine point one, and that was at the 
bottom of the Hellus Basin in summer. One day we won't need 
those." 

She pointed to their vacuum suits stored in a corner of the 
tent. "One day we'll have all the subsurface water up and the 
oxygen unlocked from the soil and the atmosphere." 

"Still a long way away," said Cy, towelling. 

"Yes. I wouldn't hold my breath." 

They laughed. Cy said, "Do you find your work at Zephyria 
more rewarding than defence training?" 

Jos, suddenly serious, said, "I thought we'd discussed that, 
Cy." 

Cy bit her lip. She said, "Sorry," without really knowing 
what for. She had to be careful what she asked Jos, not know- 
ing what had passed between her and that other Cy De Gerch 
in the last two years. She fell to thinking on what that other 
Cy had been like. Not much different, surely, she thought. Jos 
seems to have seen no difference in me, though I can see such a 
change in her. But Cy knew she was thinking of Jos as she used 
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to bo, when their love had been new and had died still new. 

As she thought this she was surprised by a spasm of jeal- 
ousy directed at that other self, the other Cy who had known 
Jos, in both senses of the word, for longer than fate had 
allowed her ever to do. 

She shrugged it off as a meaningless emotion. There was no 
other. There had only been a gap, an absence, and now she'd 
returned. 

Cy stretched out on top of her sleeping bag and began dry- 
ing her legs slowly, having noticed Jos staring at her. She half 
rolled toward her, knowing Jos would lean over and begin to 
caress and kiss her. But Jos didn't lean over, and with a little 
shock Cy realized it was not her nakedness Jos was staring at 
but the white, jagged scar on her left arm. The scar from the 
meteor that had holed her scouter two years ago in the aster- 
oid belt. The asteroid belt where Jos had died. 

Expectations of sex were instantly replaced by expectations 
of Jos making some comment, asking some question she had 
no idea how to answer. It was too evidently an old scar from a 
major injury. There was no way she could - 

Jos got up and climbed into the recycle shower without 
removing her shorts and skivvy first. She did this inside the 
wraparound and flung them hard over the top rail. 

"Something wrong?" Cy asked. 

"No, nothing," said Jos in the ton* that said, "Yes, every- 
thing." The shower splashed. The recycle motor hummed. 
Standing on tip-toes, Jos put her head over the rail and said 
quietly. "I only wish you'd stop wearing it like a tattoo." 

Cy regarded the scar on her arm. Wearing it like a tattoo? What 
the hell did she mean by that? It was just a scar . . . No, perhaps it 
was more than that. Yes, perhaps she did think of it as a memento 
won in her rite of passage. Look at this, look, I've been through the 
wars, too. I know pain. I deserve my place. Not that it mattered to the 
people she worked with, who would probably never see it. But it 
meant something to her. Yes. 

But hardly a badge of bravery. More a souvenir of a stupid 
and wholly avoidable accident. No wonder it upset Jos. But - 

What happened in that moment of time when the Jos of my world 
died and the Jos of this did not? 

The shower stopped. Jos stepped out wrapped about in a 
towel. 

Tucking her left arm under her knee. Cy said. "I'm sorry." 

"Yes, me too," said Jos, conciliatory. She paused at the end 
of Cy's sleeping bag. "It's not your fault, heaven knows it's 
not. But you have to admit it's a constant reminder." 

Cy lay back on her sleeping bag as Jos returned to hers. So 
it seems the accident happened in this reality as well. But to me 
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only and not to Jos? Was it that close call that scared her out of 
fleet training? Questions, questions, questions, none I can proper- 
ly ask because I'm supposed to know the answers already. 

She would call the captain, she decided. See if he could 
access operational records, see what happened to Trainees 
Manxman and De Gerch on that day two years ago. Doctor 
Norsk would have the authority to check her medical - 

She looked up in surprise to see Jos kneeling beside her, 
smiling. She said, "I think you had something in mind a 
moment ago, didn't you?" and let the towel slip from her 
shoulders. 

"Viking!" ^ 

The joyous shout roared through Cy's phones, interrupting 
Beethoven's fifth in its second movement. 

"Viking!" 

Three or four jump steps brought her to Jos's side, where 
she stopped and stared out to the north. 

"Viking!" they shouted together, and the horizon three kilo- 
metres away glittered with metal in the morning sun; a tiny 
spot three kilometres ahead at the end of a side road, glitter- 
ing in the high angle light of the late morning sun. 

As they bounded toward the ancient machine, three-legged 
squatting in the sand, they made out that it was not alone. 
Something as big as Viking itself stood or lay beside it. They 
stopped about a kilometre away and took in the view on high 
magnification. 

"The Rover! Holy shit, Cy, it's the Roverl" 

As irrational as it seemed, as illogical as it was, the vehicle 
parked beside Viking did look old, was grubby with clinging 
Martian dust, had a figure at its wheel who was thin and 
skull-white through the transparency of its helmet. Then, a 
second later, Cy wasn't sure what it was because the Rover 
was no longer there. 

They approached, taking small, cautious steps a couple of 
metres at a time. 

Viking stood where it had landed 342 years before, though 
now domed over with thick plastic to protect it from the driv- 
ing sand winds. The pads of its three feet were buried deep, 
directly beneath its hexagonal body lay a sheet of cracked red 
glass where the landing rockets had glazed the sand. 

"This is made of pure history, " Jos said, awed. 

Cy nodded in mute agreement. History. The dish antenna 
angled up as if still listening for instructions from faraway 
Earth, the long robot arm touching the ground as if with a gesture 
of ownership, the American flag painted on one panel and still 
bright in its red, white and blue - probably a result of some 
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restoration project. 

They looked for vehicle tracks, finding a few. But they were 
old, nearly filled in by the wind. 

"This is not the most popular tour stop, for sure," said Jos, 
setting up the holo camera. "Too remote for most trippers. But 
it does have its fans, especially among the history buffs and 
especially now, in summer. Maybe that^s what we saw: a tour 
buggy of Earthies." 

"Did you see it leave?" asked Cy. 

"OK, then. It was the Rover. Which way do you want it?" 

"Take the holo." 

The holograph was taken; Jos and Cy togged up in full vac- 
uum suits, standing, smiling beside Viking II, Canberra 
region, north-east Utopia Plain. 

They took pictures of Viking from various angles, of Viking 
and themselves, of Viking and its red vista background. 

They set up their tent to have a proper lunch, eaten and tasted 
and felt with the teeth and the tongue, not squeezed from a cap- 
sule into a plastic nipple, sucked from a tube. They called South 
Mie, told them they'd arrived, but said nothing of what they saw 
or thought they saw. Then the dust began to rise in the south; a 
small hurrying cloud, distant but coming near. 

When it was two kilometres away a balloon-tired vehicle 
veered left out of the cloud and slowed, leaving the high, boil- 
ing^dust to stretch out along its old course under momentum. 

The vehicle stopped beside Viking in the exact same place, 
in the exact same attitude they'd seen that other vehicle stand- 
ing. It was dusty and not the most recent vintage, but NORTH 
WEST REGION RANGER was stencilled down its side and the 
lanky, blond-haired man in the pressure bubble waved to 
them, friendly, and Jos said. "It's Hil Cortonhorz." 

"Who?" 

"Hil Cortonhorz. One of the rangers responsible for the 
north-west. He sometimes does the supply run to Zephyria." 

They ushered him in through their little airlock. Hil 
Cortonhorz removed his helmet and said, "As I live and 
breathe recycled air! It's Jos Manxman! By the living Harry, 
you're a long way from home." 

"We're a long way from anywhere," said Jos, regarding the 
endless nowhere outside the tent. "This is Cy De Gerch, my 
soldier girl from the interstellar fleet. We've just hiked it from 
South Mie." 

"Well!" said the ranger. He made an odd gesture with his 
head to Cy, something between a nod and a courtly bow. "Say, 
then maybe you can help me. An hour ago I got a garbled mes- 
sage on the beam about a starship coming down around here. 
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My equipment's playing up something chronic, you see, and 
I've got no idea what's happening. Either of you seen any- 
thing like a ship coming down?" 

Which ship?" asked Cy. Most of the people she knew 
worked in space. 

"No saying, Cy. Not even sure it happened. Message was 
pretty much broken up." 

"We saw some sort of vehicle racing along to the west about 
100 klicks south of here yesterday morning," sai d Jos. 

No idea who that could be," said Hil, "unless it's someone 
else out looking." His mouth curved in a grim little smile. 
"Maybe you saw the Rover." 

"The Rover's in Mariner Valley," said Cy. 

Jos showed him the stills they'd taken. Hil shrugged, no 
idea. 

"Were you parked here by Viking an hour ago?" asked Jos. 

He shook his head. "I just arrived from Arcadia." 

"Then there's another ranger. . . ." Cy began. 

"No other in this area. Least, I don't think so. Mind if I use 
your beam?" 

"Go ahead," Jos said. "But we've just been talking to South 
Mie and no one said anything to us about a ship down." 

South Mie still knew nothing about a ship down when TIil 
contacted them, nor did his base at Arcadia far to the east 
where he thought the original alarm had come from. 

"I must be going mad, haring about the desert after crashed 
ships that never were," said Hill "Poor dear," said Jos. "Never 
mind. Stop to lunch. We were about to have some solid food 
for the sheer spite of it." 

"And to celebrate," said Cy, breaking out what she called 
"the good stuff": algae steak and rice. But there was more to 
Cy's selection than a sense of occasion and accomplishment. 
Algae steaks take the longest to self-heat and eat, and Cy 
needed time; time for conversation to be steered so that Hil 
could ask questions she couldn't. 

It's just as well I used the algae steak and rice, Cy thought. 

Hil had much to say about being a ranger on the Utopia 
Plain, its aches and pains and fortunes, its idiosyncrasies, the 
people he encountered and the day he saw the Rover. It wasn't 
until their algae dishes were all but licked clean that Cy's con- 
versational opening finally came along. 

"Yep, from West Utopia to Mount Olympus," Hil was say- 
ing, hardly pausing for a breath of recycled air. "That's my 
beat. And of course south to Zephyria. I'd take you for a bit of 
a grand tour next time I'm down at your station, Jos, but your 
lady might not like me whizzing you off like that." He gave 
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Cy a quick wink. "I know what Navy girls are like." 

Jos laughed. Cy smiled demurely. 

"So," he went, "how long you two been together as a couple?" 
"Three years," said Jos. "Solar years, I mean" 

"We met during training," said Cy, jumping in. 

"Training?" said Hil. 

"Jos never told you?" said Cy, sounding as innocent as pos- 
sible. "We were a couple of fifteen-year-old trainees at the 
Styx City defence base, both specializing in astral and interdi- 
mensional navigation." She glanced across at Jos, whose 
mouth had set into a tight, puckered-in slit. The phrase "star- 
ing daggers" came to mind. 

"So how does a navigator in the defence force become a 
civilian geologist in the terraforming project, Jos?" Hil asked. 
A moment of desperation flickered across Jos's face. 

"There . . . um, there was an accident," she said in a quiet 
voice. "I decided to get out while I was still alive" 

"We were hit by meteors during scouter exercises in the 
asteroid belt," Cy said - and surprised herself, because for the 
first time since the accident she felt no pain in speaking about 
it. Quite apart from getting an answer out of Jos, this was 

actually becoming therapeutic. 

"You were lucky to come out in one piece," said Hill. 

Cy said nothing; that might be pushing Jos too far. But then 
Jos said, "I was lucky, yes, but Cy got hit in the arm, didn't 
you, Cy?" For a moment Cy thought she was going to add, 
"Sliow the nice man your scar." But she didn't, and there fol- 
lowed an awkward silence. Then Hil said, "And you stayed in 

and finished your training, did you, Cy?" 

Cy shrugged. "I'm a Gartino." She admitted her genetic ori- 
gins as if saying, "I'm very brave," or, "I have no brains," or 
"I have no choice." 

Later, as Hil Cortonhorz was backing into the airlock on all 
fours, he said, "I'm off down south to Water Bore Four now, 
then tracking it across to Styx City. If you want to get your 
stuff packed. I'll give you a lift. You can catch the mono there 

for South Mie. Beats loping back, eh?" 

Left to themselves, Jos said, "Did you really have to bring 

up the scouter accident?" 

"And do you have to keep avoiding it all your life?" Cy 
replied. "So you made a mistake. Do you wear your guilt the 
way you say I carry my scar?" She was guessing here, riding 
the momentum of HiTs questions. She waited and watched for 
Jos's reaction. 

"You were always better, weren't you." 

The unexpected bitterness hit Cy like a slap. "What?" 
"Better. In navigation and ordinance and officer training 
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and flight instruction and . . . hell, even in bed." 

"I see," said Cy quietly. "And why do you think I was bet- 
ter, Jos? Hmmm? Because my mother's egg and my father's 
sperm were meddled with in a lab before they were allowed to 
come together. Because I never really was a little girl like you 
were once upon a time. You wouldn't want to be like me, Jos. 
OK, so you took the lead with that scouter flight when you 
may not have been really qualified, and made a mess of it. You 
failed, you quit. . . ." She almost made a question out of 
"quit", but there was no reaction from Jos. Cy went on, feeling 
she had something now. "So my arm was smashed. You took 
us into the meteors, sure, something anyone could've done. 
But I could've manoeuvred out if I hadn't been so shit scared 
and only half qualified myself. My injury was my fault." 

"No. That's not the lot of it. Cy, I panicked and left you." 

"Panicked?" Unbidden, the events as she had lived them 
ran again through Cy's memory: the thwak of the meteor hol- 
ing the egg-shell hull of the scouter; skin and bone flying like 
shrapnel; a sudden fog of blood; her suit closing down 
instantly over the injury; no pain, not yet; the flashing dam- 
^8^ lights on thrust and lateral control; the view screen show- 
ing Jos's ship grazed by small rocks as she turned toward, try- 
ing to nudge Cy's scouter out; someone yelling in her helmet, 
maybe Jos, maybe herself - 

Then the big rock hit,* and Jos and Jos's scouter were a mil- 
lion scattering pieces which were scattering still in that other 
universe. 

Cy reached out and cuddled Jos. "Nothing happened you 
could've prevented." 

"I should've turned toward and nudged you out." 

"No, you did the right thing. One day I'll tell you how I 
know, but right now isn't the time. OK, so maybe you're not 
cut out to be a trained killer for the state, but look at it this 
way: in some other universe you did turn toward to nudge me 
out of the meteors, and in that universe you died. 

"Mars lost a budding geologist and I lost you. Now, what's 
the point of that, eh?" 

They donned their helmets, depressurized the tent, rebot- 
tling its air. The hike out to Viking had been a challenge to 
reach a goal. With that achieved, hitching a ride with Hil 
Cortonhorz back to Styx City didn't seem like cheating. Home 
couldn't be reached quick enough. 

They crawled outside where Hil and his vehicle were 
nowhere in sight. 

m 

"South Mie and Arcadia say we're crazy," said Cy. 

"Maybe we are," said Jos, gazing round and round. There 
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was not so much as a receding dust cloud on the horizon. 

They'd signalled South Mie who said Hil Cortonhorz, far 
from being anywhere near Viking II, was cruising the sand out 
to the east, and no, they still knew nothing about a ship com- 
ing down in the Utopia Plain. 

"Cortonhorz called that in as well a half hour ago," South 
Mie said. "Have you all gone crazy out there?" 

Arcadia also admitted to receiving a query a half hour 
before from Hil Cortonhorz about a crash, about which they 
had no knowledge. Arcadia then called Hil Cortonhorz and 
confirmed he was far to the east. He denied having been near 
Viking II and having meet Jos Manxman and Cy De Gerch 
there. His radio was working perfectly and had been since the 
beginning of his patrol five days before. He denied having 
received a call about a down ship or making a query about 
one, even though Arcadia told him they had plainly heard him 
do so. Arcadia, exasperated, then asked if they'd all gone 
crazy out there. 

Later that afternoon Jos saw something glittering far ahead. 

They'd struck out for Water Bore Four to the south where 
they hoped to catch a supply run back to South Mie. Viking 
lay twenty-five kilometres behind them, and too much desert 
sprawled ahead. They loped steadily on with loud music play- 
ing in their phones in an effort to obliterate thought. The 
appearance and disappearance of Hil Cortonhorz, and then 
his, denial of everything from too great a distance, had upset 
Jos with its inexplicability. Cy too was distressed, but with her 
it was because there were reasons. Time had fractured and let 
her slip sideways. Now maybe it was sliding back and forth, 
one reality to another. Was that how it was? Like a pendulum, 
like water finding its own level, was time - her time - coming 
back? Was that what Mr Womac had told the Captain and the 
Captain refrained from telling her? Because it would've been 
too cruel? 

Yes, too cruel then, too unfair now. . . . And then Jos called 
in something glittering in the afternoon sun far ahead. 

Cy bounded up to her. "Where?" 

Jos pointed. But even on full magnification Cy could see 
only red rocks and red sand and nothing else. 

"Cy . . . the desert up ahead's swarming with people and 
vehicles . . . there are sub-orbitals landing . . . that glittering - 
it's scattered metal!" 

Jos started off in great leaps, leaving Cy standing scared 
and alone, staring at empty desert. 

"Jos," she whispered. 

But Jos was now well into the debris field, passing the people 
setting up temporary shacks and working amid the twisted 
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shards of starship hull strewn around the edges of a brand 
new crater. 

Then there was Hil Cortonhorz sitting by the hole as if he'd 
been there for hours. 

They looked at each other in bewilderment. 

"Where did you go? " Jos asked. 

"Where did you?" said Hil "I turned around and you'd 
packed your tent and disappeared. Along with this," he ges- 
tured to the activity around them, "we've also had parties out 
searching for you and your lady the last three days." 

"Three days? What are you talking about, Hil? It's barely 
been three hours." 

Hil shook his head and peered down into the crater, almost 
a kilometre wide. "She came down three days ago. Hit hard. 
Popped out of subspace too close, they say." 

Jos, cold as time, spun around. "Cy!" 

There was no one behind her in the desert and nothing to be 
heard but the ghost of a whisper call her name and say some- 
thing which might've been "I love you". And then silence. 

For a long time only silence, and then a young woman's 
sudden hysterical crying. 

Utopia Plain dropped out of the pink, noonday sky of Mars 
and belly-cradled in Styx City, 1,300 kilometres south-east of 
the rocky desert from which the starship took her name. 

Medical personnel boarded and removed five injured crew 
members. Shortly afterwards the rest of the crew left for a 
suddenly well-deserved shore leave. Lieutenant Cy De Gerch 
stepped through the forward hatch and walked down the pres- 
sure tunnel with her bag slung over her shoulder. Captain 
Brown ambled down after her, joining his young lieutenant at 
the spaceport windows where they looked ruefully back at the 
scorched, buckled metal of their ship. 

"A close one," said Brown. 

De Gerch said nothing to this. There was nothing to say. She 
was the navigator and knew intimately how close it'd been. 
Abruptly formal, she said, "Permission to leave, sir." 

"Permission granted. Going home?" 

"To Phobos? Probably. Haven't seen Dad in. . . ." 

She trailed off, overcome by a growing sensation of deja-vu 
which, by his sudden odd expression, she knew her captain 
was sharing. 

At the Comm Office Captain Brown found a message from 
his wife saying she'd been delayed, that she'd be there 
presently. Doctor Norsk had news of the birth of a baby girl to 
his great-granddaughter on Earth. 

For Lieutenant De Gerch there was a data wafer of a middle 
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aged man saying, "Welcome home, Cy." A simple message 
from a straightforward man, her father. She turned to go, then 
hesitated with a feeling that there should be something else, a 
vague expectancy of there being another message, something 
from somewhere she'd never been, from someone she hadn't 
seen in a long, long time. She looked again. 

There was nothing. ^ 


Inside the Red Ball 

by Nancy Bennett 

Drawn within red crevices, canals cut through the soil 
flowing dusty rivers connected like a road map 
mark it red not blue. 

Under the long drawn out days 

Mars, your sunrises must have been breath taking 

before they baked your rivers dry 

and the red dust blood now swirls in ignited storms 
around the ledges where the dead were laid 
so long ago. 

Did you have a Noah? Someone to build a boat to flow 
under the power of the red dust wind? Or a pied piper 
to lure the children underground? 

The winding tunnels into the centre, cold, old and blue. 
The earth has a fire inside after all 
why can't there be ice inside the red ball? 
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I haven't encountered this level of psychedelic mysticism since 
Colin Wilson's writings influenced me to attempt psychokine- 
sis in high school. It didn't work - but "Basement Alembic" 
sure does. Ursula Pflug lives in Peterborough, Ontario and 
writes some of the most literary genre fiction you'll find any- 
where. Her story "Bug Town" was in TransVersions 6. We're 
pleased to welcome her back into our pages. 
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M y spirit is gusting along the edges of the mirror world, 
looking for a way home. I don't know how I came to 
be so lost, and find no redemption in it except to think 
that perhaps we all are. The only difference is that briefly, 
once, for a few short moments, I knew what it was to not be 
lost. And I think I might finally be ready, as I wasn't then, to 
live forever within the peace and stillness of those carpeted 
rooms, of myself, in my sister's company, teaching and learn- 
ing. Still so often it seems as though she might be the only one 
who truly matters in this life, the one whose hand I will hold 
from one end to the other and buck at the last parting. Perhaps 
it's because of what happened that night. But that night was a 
misplaced chance, and I am still here with you, and not with 
her at all. I have a little golden leash around my neck, and you 
walk around the pool of silence, always holding me back just 
a little so I can't see myself, can't have what will cure me. 

Fifteen years ago I astral travelled to England, looking for 
you, my lover. You'd gone there to get away from me, to do 
heroin again, of which 1 didn't approve. You told me you went 
to pursue your musical career, but that wasn't the case. 

You went to burn me down, your memory and fear of me, of 
what we might be together, if only we dared. 

But I was a persistent fool, and followed you, even without 

any cash to parlay into airfares. 

How can I tell what I saw? Not much except that it wasn't 
happy. With the inner sight of the flier I saw how you'd dis- 
torted yourself, in hock to the poppy, your face alternately 
flowing and bulging, changing the colours of one bruise or 
another. And I was so proud! I wanted to gather you in my 
arms, say, "Look, I did it, I astral travelled, I came all the way 
to London just to see you." 

But you didn't, you didn't see me. 

The fire crackled in the grate. 

No matter what I said, you didn't see me and I began to 
doubt myself, doubt my journey, thinking perhaps I wasn't 
there at all, in England, thousands of miles from home on a 
cold and rainy summer night. 

It was also my first sign that you were so disturbed. You 
only told me much later, when you came home, or perhaps you 
mentioned it once in a letter and in the meantime I was send- 
ing you cards of two doves, their beaks entwined in lacy 
green. 

Oh, well. 

Someone else saw me, though, when my doubts were worst. 
I'd given up on it, on everything we'd believed in, in what 
was possible, in my ability to summon my courage and com- 
municate with you in this unusual manner. 


Ursula Pflug 
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m 

A portly port-drinking middle-aged man, balding, in a plaid- 
shirt and brown corduroys, their wale worn away at the 
seams, came and watched me as I decided to leave the whole 
business, go home. I'd levitated to the ceiling and was aim- 
lessly bouncing there like an escaped helium balloon, wonder- 
ing why I wasn't passing through the walls into the night sky 
to fly home. 

He stood and watched, a look of some concern on his face. 

At last, patiently, he said: "But that's not how you do it, you 
know that." 

"How then?" I asked, really having forgotten. After all it 
was my first time out; I'd never done it before. Still I was 
thrilled that someone could see me, that I was really there, 
after having followed carefully the instructions in the back 
bedroom of my basement apartment, and been somewhat 
amazed that they actually worked. Looking back I think it was 
the cave-like aspect of those rooms, buried as they were; their 
troglodyte darkness lent themselves well to any kind of exper- 
iment in sensory deprivation, including one so intense, so suc- 
cessful, one could lose track of one's own body and go where 
spirit and will desired. 

Which was it, spirit or will? 

I only know it was a task of great concentration to end up in 
those London rooms, hoivever sad they were upon my arrival. 
And yet we'd promised we'd try and learn the secret craft. I 
was only surprised it had been so easy, but then I think I'd 
been preparing myself for years, that it wasn't a beginning, a 
first, step but a culmination of years of dark poeticizing spent 
in your company. 

Crucible. Alembic. Basement apartment. 

The concerned gentleman reminded me: "You do it with 
your mind." 

"Oh, of course," I said flippantly, prideful even in that bro- 
ken moment; I didn t want to look like a newbie, and remem- 
bered that by an act of will originating in the mind, a focus 
similar really to the one required for any mental task, such as 
differential polynomial equations. 

I was ready to go, already saying good-bye. 

"Wait," he said. 

"Wait?" 

"You must be much more careful on your way home." 

That s when it hit me how real it really was. 

An explosion of fear curdled through my body, but it isn't 
exactly true to say it was my body, now is it? 

Hurry, hurry," he said, "they're coming. You don't want 

them to see you." 
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I wanted to ask about you, why you were so fucked up, what 
I could do to help, why he could see me and you couldn't but 
he waved dismissively. "Don't concern yourself with it." 

"Be careful how then?" 

"Go right home. No side trips, no distractions." 

I wondered who "they" were but the thought made me even 
more fearful than before and so I left, using that focus of the 

mind to transport my body/ not-body home. 

Yet consciousness is easily lured, and more easily still when 
without accompanying brakes, a physical body that requires 
airfares to acquire new and novel destinations, and often, 
months of work leading up to departures. 

Funny when I think of it; it was night everywhere I went, 
when by rights it should've been another time zone in Europe; 
perhaps late evening at home, very early morning in Britain, 
before the light comes. 

What happens when you go just where you want to? And 
which part is it, disembodied, that wants, that goes? I fol- 
lowed desire as though it were a rope I could touch, hold in 
my hands, strung from one place to another, destination 
unknown. Knew nothing except that I approached the final 
destination of desire. 

A second story apartment in an old low-rise apartment 
block, with shops on the main floor. Old, beautiful stone 
architecture, it could only have been Europe, although in 
Canada the old city of Quebec has in parts the same feel. Yet I 
hadn't crossed the great water yet. A side street, just off a 
main street; you could see the thoroughfare if you looked out 
the window, past the column of parked cars. It felt continental 
as though perhaps I'd gone the wrong way yet mostly time- 
less, placeless, archetypal. 

There were old Persian rugs and walls of books and I was 
comfortable. So distinctly did those rooms feel of my only sis- 
ter that I'd have sworn she had another life, not the one she 
shared in a cold Canadian city with me, but this other life 
where she inhabited these still rooms, as quiet as a pool where 
I could see my reflection for the first time, know, for the first 
time in this life who I was really supposed to be, in what 
shape my soul would be happiest, most expressive, most fruit- 
ful. An almost irresistible lure, for I, who had often been 
invisible even to my lovers but most particularly to myself, 
felt peace. This is no small thing to those who have grown up 
in wartime, their souls and psyches continually fragmented by 
competing pictures of who they should be, thrown like arrows 
of sorrow from all sides. I remembered I'd asked my sister 
once why she watched television as I felt it was close to evil, 
an electronic poison that ate the soul from within. She'd said: 
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"If those pictures are passing through my body anyhow, little 
tiny bits of them lodging there, then at least I want to know 
what they are." I wanted to settle into a black leather armchair 
and sleep forever, until she came, carrying tall glasses of tea, 
as I knew she would, a necklace with the Hand of Fatma 
around her neck, beads of silver, coral and amber. From Africa 
where we were born, oh so long ago. Where the mismatched 
black and white slate tiles on the floor were my first memory. 

But I remembered my guide's words, for what else was he 
but my guide? I'd always resisted the mashed potatoes tru- 
isms of new-age argot yet what designation could I correctly 
give him other than guide? 

Guiding me where? Guiding me home. 

And yet in contrast to this first ever glimpse of peace and 
comfort I felt so alone. Perhaps because I knew it wasn't mine 
to keep, that I'd already stayed too long, might rematerialize 
in that place, an unknown city, a mystery sister - what did I 
really know about what I was doing? With nothing but eso- 
teric texts written by madmen in the nineteenth century to 
guide me; still so compelling was this experiment I'd tackled 
it regardless. 

"The things I want to learn," I'd told you once, "they don't- 
teach in any University," and you'd asked me what and so I'd 
shown you all my old books that I'd collected in my travels to 
study from, some with, the paths of worms etched in their 
pages like some wormy hieroglyphics. 

What do worms know? 

Enough to eat books. 

I too ate those books and read you those pages over candle- 
light; we'd turned off the electric lights because they hurt our 
eyes, because we wanted only the enchanted primeval flame. 

Yeah, right. 

At least I wanted that. 

What did you want? I think you wanted for me to want that, 
and to go out and kill it for you, so you could have it too with- 
out doing any of the work. In the animal kingdom it's so often 
the females who are the best hunters. 

I was so afraid to wake in that room not to peace but to 
some nightmare of my own unbidding and so I crept home. 
Crept now on spirit wings no longer a proud dragonfly but 
some winged wormy scaled thing, afraid, afraid oh yes; so 
afraid and wanting only to return and wrap myself in the mys- 
tery and comfort of those rooms, in a flying Persian carpet, in 
the one life that could save me. 

And yet my guide had said. And who was I to ignore his 
words when he obviously knew what he was doing, and more 
over, what I was doing that night, which most surely I did not. 
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You'd said, "I'll study with you; we'll learn those secrets 
together," and my heart flared, red and open. 

At last at last, someone to climb the dark staircase with me, 
dusty oak stairs, holding the pewter sticks aloft, the wax from 
tallow candles dripping down onto our clawed feet, which, 
being clawed, wouldn't feel a thing. Already our little leath- 
ery wings snapping and crackling to be free. 

Step, step, oh step, my sweet dark companion, through the 

molten mirror with me. 

But you didn't have the guts and that's that. 

Always broke the mirror, or stretched it, or fell flat on your 
face, one foot stuck on the other side, crying, and I'd have to 
incant half the night away just to get you back out of there. It 
was worth it, I guess. A life is always worth it, even if it s a 
life that's trying to burn you up. Or perhaps more correctly it 
was your mind that was at stake. 

Or was it your soul? 

The price of a soul. 

Oh, no, I haven't really forgotten, not one bloody word of it; 

I just pretend I have. 

But pretending does no good when you want your soul to be 
whole. 

Go home go home go home go home go home; I chanted a 
litany. It was a foggy rainy night and over the Grand Banks I 
was so glad to see Canada again, eVen if it was the stony 
unforgiving shores of Newfoundland. The ocean hadn t 
seemed nearly so large on the way over, the cold dark green 
Atlantic, waiting to swallow me up. 

It's cold; it's so cold in that water, even in July. 

Finally I found myself in my own apartment after chanting 
go home go home go home go home, as though crippled I had 
only a recalcitrant horse that knew the way to be sure but had 
its own ideas of where we should go, a pasture so sweet and 
large it need never feel the whip again. 

I was in love, I guess that's what the problem was; people 
even told me so. I remember them doing it, yes. But my man 
in England hadn't mentioned you one way or another, waved 
at you dismissively as though to say, "No need to spend any 
more time on that than you already have, m'dear; go home, go 
home, go home go home." 

My apartment, as basementy as ever; I lurked its halls, little 
crusty brown wings shrinking but not gone yet. 

I thought Td make a cup of tea, stood in my kitchen looking 
for the things. My kitchen had no windows at all and very 
very many cockroaches. But they didn't concern me then, 
rather I watched the electric frying pan froth over with green 
bubbling liquid. "Isn't that strange," I said, "what did I have 
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for dinner that could be doing that?" and then it hit me: 
you're not home yet, no, not yet, you're still away. I would've 
touched the nasty foam but was afraid of what might happen 
to my not-hand. 

I was on my way to the bedroom when the phone rang. It 
was a black rotary desk model; people still had such things in 
those days. My children ask me, "How was it different when 
you were young?" And I say: "No one had personal computers 
except for a few nerds who ordered Heathkits from the backs 
of Popular Electronics magazines, built them themselves; we 
lived in windowless basement apartments and taught our- 
selves to astral travel for fun and all the telephones were 
black and sat on the table and had dials. Pulse, not tone." 
Thank heavens for the Internet; it's so much safer. No one 
needs to nab you halfway and say, "be careful be careful oh be 
so much more careful on the way home." 

I looked at the phone and wondered whether to answer it. If 
I did what would I say? 

Perhaps it was you, calling me collect to cry on my shoulder 
yet again. No wonder you'd flown to England while I lived in 
that apartment and paid our long distance bills with no money 
for movies like a normal person, resorting to lurid nineteenth 
-century occultism for kicks: visual escapism, early virtual 
reality. 

Didn't answer the phone. 

Perhaps I was afraid someone as lost as me was calling, 
drawn to my lostness. Someone who had been lost longer, 
grown hungrier. Grown teeth, dripping with green electric 
bubbles. 

Just went to bed then. And with shuddering horror found 
myself back in my own body. My body quaked for fifteen 
minutes and I could feel little toothy whisperers circling me, 
wanting to pull me out again so they could have my body 
instead of me. 

Perhaps that's what the ringing phone was: the school bell 
ringing. Recess is over, time to go back inside or you'll get a 
detention. 

Detention where is the question. 

Eventually I allowed myself to go to sleep. Strange how 
even though I'd been awake on my journey the awakeness of 
waking up in my bed had a different feeling to it. I might've 
said, "Oh it was just a dream," if it wasn't for the vibrating. It 
wasn't the vibration of fear or cold but a calibrated high speed 
vibration, as though I was a tuning fork, a quartz. 

Now I think how I almost didn't listen to that man because 
he looked so uncool. Wasn't wearing leather or velvet like my 
sexy long-haired vampire friends, like you. Yet he seemed 
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reliable, as though one could trust one's lost wondering soul 
to him and he'd know what to do with it, which is in fact, 

what I did, and he sent it home. 

I told all my friends the next night and they laughed, except 
for one, who shook and shuddered with a horror almost 
greater than my own. And then? 

I put that book away. 

Waited for you to come home. 1 picked you up at the air- 
port; in the long taxi ride home I told you my story. "I 
could've stayed forever," I explained, "the peace in those 
rooms like a pool; I knew myself for the first time. 

You smiled. Once home you hung your little brown wings 
over the bedroom valet to dry and said, your fangs showing 
just a little, "But you didn't stay; you're still here with me, 
now, aren't you?" I guess you'd decided I was more use to you 
alive than burned down, especially now that you knew about 
this new trick I'd learned, that you could ride along. How 
about I make us some tea?" you said, and disappeared into the 
lightless kitchen to look for the things among the scuttling 
chitinous sound of scurrying beetles. “■ 


I 

Once and Future 

by Catherine Mintz 


Hidden from golden light, he lies. 
Dream-netted in molten silver cords. 
Until, drops pattering on glass, 

A storm cloud breaks his phantom bonds. 
And beneath rain-spangled beeches. 
Savouring blood-red strawberries 
That, crushed between his still-blunt teeth. 
Ooze juice warm from the sun, he feasts. 
Only to wake shrouded in the scent 
Of damp earth, brick, and wet limestone. 
Become again his undead highness. 
Once and future king of darkness. 
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I suppose it finally hit me as I watched them euthanize 
Flakes; Before that moment it had just been - not dream- 
like, that's too esoteric - but certainly distant. A concept, 
not a deed. But as I stroked his thick orange-and-brown fur, 

the concept had become concrete. 

He stared up at me the way only a pet can stare at its mas- 
ter. The look that says despite the cold walls and bright lights, 
despite the smell of urine indicating a hundred cats have been 
here before him, despite the hard, echoing sounds of dogs and 
cats in other rooms, he trusts. He knows 1 won't let anything 
bad happen to him. 

And then he let out a harsh meow and his eyes fluttered up 
into his head. 

The needle was calmly extracted. The veterinary assistant 
slipped gloved hands under Flakes' body and, like loading a 
sack of flour, casually tossed him onto the mounting pile of 
dead cats in one corner. 

The vet looked at me, only her cold, dead eyes visible over 
her white mask. 1 wondered if she was even certified. 

Owners weren't technically supposed to come inside, of 
course. It slowed down the process. But I used what little 
clout my position gave me and insisted. I had to be permitted 
to bear witness. I owed Flakes that much. 

1 turned and pushed out through the heavy door, into a 
grey-and-marble corridor jammed v^ith hissing, meowing, 
barking, whining beasts and their tearful, stoic, sobbing com- 
panions. I wanted to vomit. 

I made it outside without really being aware, my mind cor- 
ralled by thoughts of culpability. 

I didn't even glance at the large, full-colour poster of a 
grinning llleriem Cornweather as it flapped in the breeze, one 
corner going wap-wap against the brick wall. 

The brisk wind whistled as it shot down the street, in a 
hurry to get wherever it was winds go. As unheeding of its 
ultimate destination as we mere mortals. I pulled up my col- 
lar, but 1 was glad of the cold and the way it felt on my skin. 
The air smelled wet and leafy. It was almost refreshing. 

I stumbled as a little toy truck whizzed between my legs. 
"Hey, watch it!" a voice called. 

Instinctively I glanced left, then right. Then I grinned 
humourlessly. There was no one there, of course. Old habits 
die hard. 

Hunkered over a little, I walked into the wind, down empty, 
silent streets. 

For a bio-physicist, Meriem L. Cornweather looked a lot like a 
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fried-chicken magnate, with a name that had a folksy. 
Confederate ring to it that went with his spotless white suit - 
and spats, of all things. He always had a friendly twinkle in 
his eye and a grin on his rosy face. Never more so than that 
snowy New York night before the assembled delegates to the 
annual World Conference on Population. 

"As the old song goes, it's a small world," he said, thumbs 
snagged in his vest pockets, gold watch chain twinkling in the 
footlights. "And it certainly isn't going to get any bigger just 
to accommodate us." 

He stood on the stage, the wide screen behind him displaying 
an animated cartoon of simple children's blocks piled one on 
top of another. Children's blocks! While the roily polly man 
matter-of-factly explained scientific principles that were all 
but incomprehensible to his audience of diplomats and G.P.s 
and religious leaders. But principles that would see him the 
recipient of three different Nobel Prizes before six months had 
come and gone. 

I was there that night, as part of the Canadian delegation. And 
all I and my colleagues could understand were those children's 
blocks. How you could move some about, take others away 
entirely, and then restack the rest. He spoke for over an hour 
about quarks and asymptotes. 

When he finished, he grinned brightly and squinted out at 
his audience through granny-glasses. Waiting. No one applaud- 
ed or cheered that night, despite how the story was told later. 
We were all too stunned. 

Finally, Yuriko Akiyama stood up. I recognized the respect- 
ed nutritionist from the second Cairo conference a few years 
back. She put her hands on the back of the seat in front of her 
\ and stared long and hard at Cornweather. Grinning, 
Cornweather stared back. 

"You have a question, madam?" he prodded in his southern 
drawl. 

Akiyama continued to stare, continued to work up to asking 
what we all wanted to ask. 

Finally, she did. "But is this truly possible?" 

It was. 

The answer to overpopulation was delivered to us in a blue 
binder and 700 typed pages of scientific gibberish that 
Cornweather and his team had been working on, so he 
claimed, for twenty years. The executive committee loved it; 
the politicians back at our various capitals loved it; the press 
loved it; and finally, when it trickled down to John and Jane 
Q. Public, they loved it too. 

Because no one was thinking of consequences. 
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I was one of the first to object, to say that it wasn't a long- 
term solution. It mustn't be. 

Cornweather agreed, grinning at me from the witness chair 
across the sub-committee chamber, beaming like a much- 
beloved uncle. Disagreeing with him was a lot like picking a 
fight with Gandhi. Or Santa Claus. It never ruffled him, of 
course, nothing ever did, but I know I made enemies among 

his supporters just by speaking up. 

"Quite right, young suh," he said. "It's a stop gap, purely 
temporary. Buy us some breathing room . . . not to mention 
elbow room." 

Those around the table chuckled. 

"Whatever further policies you and your esteemed delegates 
deem necessary can be debated to your heart's content . . . only 
without everything being quite so doom and gloom." 

I should have known better. I should have understood 

human nature. 

I should have worried when the Pope heralded Cornweather 
as a champion of the people. I should have argued harder 
when the grinning man started sharing the stage with reli- 
gious fundamentalists, right-to-lifers, and every other group 
we had been butting heads with for decades. No one was talk- 
ing about stop gaps. They were talking solutions. 

A newspaper flipped end over end down the street like a man- 
made tumbleweed. It was the only noticeable movement. The 
win'd whined plaintively, seeking companionship among the 
seeming vacant byways. I entered a corner store randomly, the 
bell jingling loudly, sounding my arrival to no one. The fluo- 
rescents flickered overhead and the aisles were still packed 
with the latest breakfast cereals and spaghetti sauces. No one 
had bothered cleaning up before departing. 

I tucked my hands in my pockets and wondered. 

What if I didn't do it? What if I didn't report in? There was 
hardly anyone left who could enforce it. Just that last group a 
few kilometres away, putting down their family pets. I could 
walk away, disappear into the hills or something. I would be 
missed, of course. Eventually. An entry unfulfilled in a com- 
puter, a name left unchecked on a clipboard. But so what? 

"I thought I spotted someone come in here," called a voice. 

I looked around, then slowly, resignedly, down. A three inch 
man stared up at me, dressed in official grey. 

"Let's not dawdle now, fellah. You're one of the last ones." 

I stared at him, hands in my pockets. For a moment I 
thought, what could he do to make me? Just for a moment. 
Then I sighed. A dutiful government cog, I could hardly bail 

out now. 
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Cornweather said the process could be reversed, but will it? 
Without the grim incentive of necessity, would we change our 
ways? After all, his process can always take just a little more 
off the top . . . once we've exterminated the next level of 
potential predators, of course. 

But hopefully I'll be dead and buried long before we finally 
find out just how low we're willing to go. s- ^ 


My Strange Sixties' Woman 

by Bob Cook 

doesn't believe in the flesh 
especially locked and hard like 
priests and rapists 

but loves stained-glass windows you can fall 
out of & never hit t^ie ground 
never feel the dirt of this world 
rushing skyward and maternal 
to kiss your blood 

her mystic morphine men knew all about 
flesh that the flesh 
is like jesus it always whispers 
"come, enter into me" 
as if it could fill you 

steal you from the childless scorpion land 

kiss your bones out of their 

thorn and bristle gravity 

and into photographs of newlyweds 

singing with the cadence 

of mustard seeds and dead children 

trembling in the parched earth 
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OUTSIDE THE BORDERS 

Noteworthy Books from Around the World 

The Throne of Bones by Brian McNaughton, Terminal Frights 
Press, he, ISBN 0-9658135-0-9 

I 'm bloody impressed with Brian McNaughton. 
It's as simple as that. I've just finished The Throne of Bones, 
McNaughton's 337-page collection of horrific fantasy 
fiction, and I have to let you in on this: I am blown away, in 
the way that, at various times in my life. I've been blown 
away by certain works by Fritz Lieber, Michael Moorcock, 
J.R.R. Tolkien, Guy Gavriel Kay, Mervyn Peake, and a few oth- 
ers whose names I've momentarily lost in the scope of their 
wild imaginings. 

So forgive me if I seem to be raving a little it's just that, 
in the speculative sub-genre of alternate-world fantasy, it s so 
rare to see someone mining as close to the vein as 
McNaughton is, and coming up with such consistently high- 

grade ore. 

But mining might not be the best metaphor here: because 
while there is plenty of digging going on in the 16 stories col- 
lected herein, McNaughton's characters aren't looking for 
gold. The Throne of Bones is nothing less than an introduction 
to a world inhabited by ghouls - netherworld-dwelling crea- 
tures who tunnel up through grave-dirt and claw their way 
through sarcophagi to feast on soft bits of the newly-dead; 
creatures that up until now we've seen most in the works of 
H.P.Lovecraft and his direct disciples. Lovecraft's take on the 
gourmand-ish ghouls has always struck me as an oddly com- 
pelling onedprescient, in a way, of the sympathetic approach 
to vampirism that has come to dominate the more recent 
works of Anne Rice and her disciples. Apparently, 
McNaughton shares the same view as Idand in these stories, 
he takes us on a guided tour of Seelura, a fantasy world rich 
and decadent and terrifying in itself, where ghouls inhabit if 
not the mainstream of the human culture, then at least a niche 
close-by. 

Seven of the 16 stories are directly connected with this 
ghoul sub-culture, and together they form a loose, 
epynomious cycle at the heart of The Throne of Bones. In these 
and other tales, McNaughton mingles gothic romance and 
eroticism with morbid, flesh-crawling horror and old-fash- 
ioned sword and sorcery. 

The Throne cycle concerns itself mainly with the adventures 
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of the irnrnense, lecherous but ultimately engagingly heroic 
Doctor Porfat and his inquiries into the ghoulish activities in 
and around the necropolis overlooking the mouldering city of 
Crotalorn. Porfat's discoveries are the best part of this collec- 
tion; as Rice does with her vampires, McNaughton paints his 
ghouls as more than amoral devourers, but unlike Rice, they 
are never too much more. McNaughton is a deft enough writer 
to imbue his humanity subtly on his monsters, with the same 
touch he uses to make his human characters monstrous. 

There are, of course, nine other stories, that stray from the 
graveyard to other parts of Seelura - and although they're all 
fine stories, the inclusion of so many of them alongside the 
ghoulish stories is a trifle unbalancing - particularly in as 
hefty a volume as this. 

But I can't really bring myself to register this as a serious 
complaint. 

After all, how many feasts do you walk away from, almost 
immediately hungry for more? 

- Review by David Nickle 

Wizard of the Winds by Allan Cole, Del Rey, pb ISBN: 0-345- 
40177-8 

Safar Timura is brought^ up in the idyllic mountain village of 
Kyrania, located on a strategic caravan route. He shows mag- 
ical ability from an early age. He has a vision of a King 
Protarus entering a city in triumph, soon after a boy named 
Iraj Protarus arrives in the valley. The boys become friends 
and then are separated. When they meet again Iraj is on his 
way to conquering the world. Safar also becomes obsessed, 
through another vision, with the distant land of Hadin. 

There is plenty of action and some spectacular battle-magic. 
The setting is vaguely Middle-Eastern, with camels and cara- 
vans, although the world and culture are not well developed. 

Women are generally treated badly they all adore Safar, 
perhaps because he is the only person willing to consider 
them human. 

The prologue makes it very clear that the story will end 
with Iraj and Safar betraying each other and led me to expect 
a little more depth to the relationship, but there are few sur- 
prises along the way. (This structure is repeated on a smaller 
scale at several points in the story.) As the central character, 
Safar never has to make tough choices or face the conse- 
quences of his decisions. 

Always, his troubles are the result of other people. For 
example, while training as a wizard, he sneaks into the for- 
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bidden library traditionally good for a lesson in the dangers 
of meddling with what you don't understand. But here the 
books are only forbidden because the incompetent senior wiz- 
ard doesn't want his students to learn too much. Safar has 
great powers but there seems to be no price for using them. 

This is the first book in the Tales of the Timuras series. 

- Review by Sara Simmons 

The Troika by Stepan Chapman, Ministry of Whimsey Press, 
tp, $14.99 US ISBN; 1-890464-02-3 

This year's Philip K. Dick Award winning novel is a boldly 
experimental work wherein the three major characters pl3y 
musical chairs with the bodies of an old Mexican woman, a Jeep 
and a brontosaurus. Trapped in an endless, everchanging loop 
of memory, dream and harsh, inexplicable reality, the charac- 
ters struggle to understand their dilemma and what brought 
them there. Chapman's wordplay has an almost Joycean com- 
plexity and a mad scientist's glee. His wonderfully strange 
sense of humour makes the book a joy to read, even for people 
like me who generally prefer more plot in their fiction. 

— Review by Dale Sproule 

Looking for the hAahdi by N. Lee Wood, Ace, pb, ISBN: 0-441- 
00450-4 * 

Kay Sulaiman is a journalist who knows her way around the 
hi-tech world of blips and bubbleheads that serves up the 
news of the future. She also knows her way around 
Khuruchabja, an explosive Middle-East country on the brink 
of disaster - but does she know herself? Teamed with an 
android who's part dreamboat and part CIA death-machine, 
Kay is thrown into an entirely believable, fast paced sci-fi-spy 
tale that's full of paranoia, politics and fun. 

Kay can pass herself off as a man - and has to, to carry out 
her mission - but she doesn't have to like it. Her android part- 
ner is just too perfect to believe, but Kay finds herself falling 
for him anyway. Written in a snappy, sassy, first-person voice. 
Looking for the Mahdi is just different and extrapolative 
enough to make the near-future thriller milieu sparkle. I liked 
the gritty detail, the feminist overtones (not too heavy, but 
this is the Middle East), and though I wasn't surprised by the 
plot, I was completely engaged by its telling. A first novel for 

Wood, and a New York Times Notable Book.. 

— Review by Sally McBride 
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The Cult of Valentino 

by Corrine De Winter 

Was the creation of his widow. 

She kept his love in a music box 

Etched with gold leaves and 
Stuffed with Paganini. 

In the garden where he once 
Danced they still smell his cologne, 

I 

Hear his soft come on while sitting 
On the stone wall under the magnolia tree. 

13 lonely women converge on Wednesday nights 
To dream of a turbaned sheik 

With dark lips & pearly teeth 
Whose love-making is always black and white 

With captions. 
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What Doesn't Go Away 

by Lawrence Greenberg 

here the breath of unmoving night shut tight 
the pale windowed shudder, 

tne mothered murder nurtured by demoned love: 

here I am fixed within a redknifed light, 

a locked look blank as whitefaced death - 

my aging shades, cracked glass, closed eyes; 

my skein of skin decayed unfolds its antiqued layered 

meatless pieced together weave; my clustered organs 

bunched like moldering fruit, like milling rumoured thugs 

whose joy killed long ago can only talk in grunts; 

my blistered feet, my ransacked thoughts, my shrivelled tongue, 

my dwindling arms, my parched and flaking throat - 

all these I watch and sit through with reprimanding words 

than never reached the one intended. I do not turn, 

I do not rise from my lowbacked chair. 

I am strapped to my own boots that rot atop this buckling floor, 

yet I know the length of my still living name, 

the named life I have not shared, 

the lamp as damp as tears that neverdit. 

I found stars that could not start to shine, 
that foundered in their blackening sky. I did not feel 
the mouth of youth. I did not stand and stare 
at flaring bursting: celebratory fires. I let myself in 
to meet the one wlio did not remember me. 
but that was then. 

now at my door, a knock; 

my opportunity comes, enter', I will say, 

and then there will only be 

what doesn't go away because I have called, 

because from what descends - 

the fallen slowing snow that mounts outside - 

because the worcis I use stop short 

and cannot form as they once did, 

I have retreated to this, 

I have wanted 

only this 
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Les IVIains Sales 

by D.F. Lewis 

Prolific Brit DF Lewis apparently would rather not have his 
stories illustrated. In the spirit of the title, we thought about 
just giving it a dirty handprint, but artist Lorri McMullen 
talked us into something better. Hope you like it, Des. 
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S he fixed her bespectacled eye upon the nearest sympa- 
thetic-looking individual — which happened to be Meech 
- and informed him that she was a painter . . . but when 
the colours ran out, she had tried to evoke far-gone days when 

everything was black and white. 

She took out from her expansive bag an example of her 
work, daubs of varying degrees of grey, depicting what 
seemed to be human faces peering from the bay windows of a 
line of terraced houses. She had caught marvellously the ter- 
ror behind the eyes, essentially visions of despair . . . despite 
their smiles. She smiled, too, beneath eyes that froze Meech s 
gaze within hers. 

"My name is Meech, pleased to meet you," he said. 

He pumped her arm as if they were both characters in a the- 
atrical farce called "Meech's Mirth". 

"Sorry," she said, "I do rather rattle on when I talk about 
my paintings, and I agree it^s best to be introduced when 
you're talking to someone." 

"Well?" Meech smiled. 

"Yes, I am Mrs Manning . . . Ruth Manning." 

"Now, Ruth, will you please explain this business of the 
colours running out? Was it because you became poor or 
something and couldn't afford them? Are greys, whites and 
blacks cheaper?" 

She took out another painting, without answering, and this 
one was black all over . . . like a starless, moonless night sky. 
"That's Hell," she said simply, "and I've been there . . . and 

back." 

Meech had acted as a hospital visitor for some thirty years, 
but never had he met a patient quite like Ruth Manning. There 
were several volunteer visitors at the hospital that day, pen- 
sioners in the main, still with body and mind more-or-less 
intact, passing a lonely afternoon chatting with those who 
needed company more than themselves. Ruth had picked on 
Meech because, if he said so himself, he was a natural listen- 
er, always ready with the correct interpolations, urging the 
subject on to further expositions of their predicament and, by 
so doing, hopefully releasing the pent-up emotions and ideas. 
But, as he always said, none so mad as those who only lis- 
tened . . . and Ruth had such a searing sanity it was only with 
some difficulty that he remembered he was visiting her and 

not vice versa. 

The next picture she drew proudly from her bag really 
impressed Meech . . . and it has haunted his dreams ever 
since. It depicted two human figures, one white and the other 
black, in what appeared at first to be a violent digging, spitting. 
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wrestling, biting and clawing. But, then, he realized it was a 
passionate embrace - so intertwined, he found it difficult to 
tell which was male and which female, and even where one 
ended and the other began. . . . 

"I'm sure that's a photograph," he said on the spur of the 
moment. 

She looked ashamed, almost tearful. He peered closer at the 
picture: the glistening muscles, the bare emotions in the eyes, 
the scrotum finely picked out, the body hair individually 
etched, the fleshy cavities sunken even beyond the picture's 
surface. . . . 

"Yes, you're right, Mr Meech, I took it in Hell. . .with my 
Brownie box camera." 

She had been to Hell, then, or to the only Hell in which Meech 
believed: the mind. Thus, indeed, to Hell, but not back again, 
because, surely, that particular Hell was the place she now 
inhabited, causing her to lie to a kindly old-age pensioner like 
Meech: pretending that those shapshots were her paintings. 

He was uncharacteristically angry. He got up and left her 
without even the usual politeness. He turned at the door, how- 
ever, to see that her face was white as a sheet, her eyes glazed 
with tears. The colour must have drained from his own face 
too, for the nurse at the door asked if he felt well. He nodded 
curtly and left through the hospital's swing doors into the 
rainswept night. ’ 

Ruth Manning turned up as indicated by the joining instruc- 
tions in the Prospectus, but something seemed to go wrong, 
sornething small perhaps, for the place seemed just one inch 
away from true. 

As she tried to merge with the crowds in the hall, they were 
creating side-issues and not really addressing the true signifi- 
cance of the gathering. The conversations she overheard rattled 
like machine-guns: the sort which are never pointed at any- 
thing in particular: 

"Beef is too expensive these days, so we make do with diced 
mutton, some Sundays. . . ." 

"I used to enjoy those old interludes on TV with the potter's 
wheel or cat pawing up at a ball of wool better than the actual 
programs. . . ." 

"Do you remember Joan Davis in I Married Joan?" 

"Some sports on TV were given the kiss of life when colour 
was invented." 

"Forced feeding is how I survived my hunger strike and 
now they let me do it on my own." 

"Grief is in the same segment of the emotional circle as joy 
. . . and hate and love are in another . . . and Hell and Heaven 
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. . . and I stand at the centre, watching." 

The voices were around her, as if this were some outlandish 
convention, where themes were throwaway lines in an absurd 
theatre. 

Someone, whom she knew, clapped her on the shoulder 
from behind. She turned quickly and realized it was not some- 
one she knew, but she recognized the face from the front of the 
Prospectus that had arrived in colourful wrappers only the 
day before. 

"Mrs Manning, I'm pleased to see you. The rostrum is all 
yours. We always look forward to talks from people, well, how 
shall we put it . . . people in the know." 

She was taken aback. She had come to listen to the speeches, 
not to give them. And then, aghast, she saw everybody around 
was hushed and hunching closer, faces staring, comparing 
mumbled notes between them, debating, her appearance with 
pointed looks. 

Then the applause was deafening as the man from the 
Prospectus led her to the platform, amid the flashing of a 
thousand eyes. 

"Don't fret, Mrs Manning . . . we're all on your side. I'm 
sure it's going to be an enthralling talk. It's not every day a 
leading expert comes to our humble gathering." 

Judging by the glossy Prospectus, not so humble, she 
thought, as she stumbled to the rbstrum. Silence ensued 
almost at once. A hairpin dropped to the floor in her flurry 
had sounded like an aircraft crashing. She rummaged through 
her handbag for her glasses, but she could find nothing but 
waste paper. She coughed nervously as she raised her face, to 
see that the people in the crowd had merged into one another, 
become part of the blur from which her brain was suffering. 

"Well ... I can only say how sorry I am. . .1 don't know 
what you were expecting, but whatever it is ... I m afraid this 
must be a ludicrous case of mistaken identity." 

By this time, her glasses, which must have been balanced on 
her hairstyle, slipped down with a clatter to her nose . . . and 
she could see the audience much more clearly, all writing vig- 
orously in their notebooks. Looking up from time to time, they 
nodded and smiled. 

"I'm just a housewife who received a Prospectus advertising a 
talk on how women at home can fulfil themselves and become 
real human beings again." 

There were men in the audience and they were perhaps 
scribbling more avidly in their notebooks than the women. 
She yearned for the rostrum to swallow her up. She had met a 
complete blockage, as panic hee-hawed and drained the blush 
from her face. 
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Abruptly, she found herself standing beside the Prospectus 
Man, in the body of the audience, looking up at a bright angel 
waving its slow huge kite-wings on the rostrum, with words 
tripping so beautifully you could actually see the silky 
speech-bubbles they inhabited. He said that it was a really 
special person up there looking like a white-faced pierrot, 
etched against the backcloth, acting out some Morality Play, 
rather than a farce, in a stylization more akin to dream than 
the monochrome reality it truly was. 

She was both the actor and the acted-upon. It was not a 
dream, though it was. She was performing on the rostrum, 
though she wasn't. The audience was there, in spirit if not in 
body. And the Prospectus Man led her toward the rostrum to 
allow some merging with the performer's shining parts. He 
was God, though he wasn't. She was dead, though she wasn't. 

She looked down and saw a younger Mrs Manning in the 
audience, fresh from mindlessly ironing the shirts and from 
practising small-talk with the people she one day hoped to 
meet. 

But she could only see mistily, for her glasses had been 
removed by one who wanted to kiss her forever in a black and 
white Heaven she had never dared believe could exist. . .a 
Heaven that could not even be painted. Black-and-white - 
until she saw, behind silken wings, the rich blood of passion 
flowing between an angfel and an undead. 

When Meech returned to the hospital the following week, 
Ruth Manning was nowhere to be seen. He desperately wanted 
to apologize for his behaviour since, truly, one couldn't be too 
hard on these people. They knew not what they did. He made 
enquiries with the nurse. 

"Oh, Mrs Manning died suddenly. . . ." 

She scuttled off, for nurses were always busy. He did not 
have anything to do there that day, as all the inmates were 
caught up with watching sports on a black-and-white televi- 
sion that another visitor had kindly donated to the ward. 

He went home, hopelessly neighing out a strange laughter, a 
laughter in fact with which he wanted to cry . . . and wonder- 
ing what particular Heaven Ruth Manning's Hell had turned 
out to be. 

Somehow he felt guilty. Obviously too thin-skinned to take 
the emotional knocks of hospital visiting; he ought to think of 
his own old age, he thought. He could not wash his hands of 
the blood that began to stain them. Imagining it was a dream, 
he took out his teeth and went to bed early. a- 
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I n TransVerslons 7, we began a contest. Phyllis 
G O t 1 i 6 b provided the premise of a story she had long 
planned to write. Writer's were invited to finish the story, thus 
winning $50.00 from Phyllis, plus publication in TransVersions and 
the right to share-a-byline with the GREAT woman of Canadian SF. 
There were more than a dozen entries. Here is the outline they 

wrote from: 

The green man in the black ttixedo is Ysenghe, the ambassador of an alien world. He 
is sitting in the Embassy day room near the top of the tower while firebombs rain down 
into the canyons of the streets below. Ysenghe is calm; he tears a leaf from a little book, 
rolls it up carefully and inserts it in his large bony nostril He lights it, inhales, exhales; 

the smoke is mauve. 

Who is Ysenghe the Ambassador really? He is: 

a) a captive 

b) a hostage 

c) a criminal to his people 
The aliens are trying to: 

a) rescue him 

b) destroy him 

c) conquer the world 

d) just forget him 

Is he a fraud? enemy of his people, who has stolen their secrets and declared himself 
emissary? or the devil, a saint, the messiah, a robot or other construct/chestnut? Why is he 
wearing a tuxedo? Because he thinks he knows that is what is always done by ambassa- 
dors on Earth, Terra, Sol III, this world. He thinks he knows it because of the endless reruns 
of Dynasty that have been trolling out to far Centaurusfor the last seventy-five years. He 
has a diamond in the centre of his starched white shirt, like Daddy Warbucks. He looks 
menacing, sneering; he's enjoying himself. What could he be threatening worse at this 
moment than the raining firebombs? 

Atom bombs? We've had them. Slaughter and plague? What else is new. Second-hand 
smoke? i 

Lydia - no. Luce, Gamer, and the Spaights, Dolly and Whatsishame, Terran represen- 
tatives, are with him. Capistrano is coming up on the elevator. What is he doing in there? 
He is looking up into the glass roof of the elevator, which is poised just below the lens of 
the giant telescope, positioned to allow us and the characters to see Alpha Centaurus, a 

district the aliens may have come from, or want to go to. 

The mauve smoke is making them all a little dizzy. They all know there is an enemy 
among them, not alien, but a telepath like Ysenghe, engaged in treachery with the aliens. 
He/she wants their: 

a) technology 

b) gold, gems, uranium, chromium-plating 

c) training in levitation and fire-starting 

d) none of the above 

Why is this villain probably a poor toiler who resents the others who seem to be idly 
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rich? Can t be Luce or Gamer -he’s looking dashing and terrific in the midnight-blue 
tux he s wearing in order not to embarrass Ysenghe, and she’s redly classy in white satin 
and black pearls. Or blue satin and diamonds. Or Venetian beads. No. There’s also some- 
thing just the merest bit sleazy about them ...hm 

And what is Capistrano doing there? 

Coming up in the elevator, staring up at far Centaurus, is he homesick? He had want- 
ed to be an astronomer. Is he the construct that nobody knows but all will think they 
know him the second he stands in their doorway -all but Ysengbe? 

“None of the above, ’’ says Ysenghe, rolling the coils of smoke - so mauve, so fragrant 
- dong his narrow block tongue . ..." 

Now you get to read the story by our contest winner. 
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Y senghe waits. 

Humans call him the Ambassador. Humans have given 
him an entire embassy to roam. Humans have even pro- 
vided him with the customized black tuxedo he wears over his 
green, contorted limbs. 

On the whole, the tuxedo is the better fit of the three. Deep 
inside, Ysenghe knows this is what an ambassador is sup- 
posed to wear, just like on the visicasts. During the long wait 
around the twin suns of Alpha Centauri, Earth beamed to him 
infinite hours of entertainment, which his infant mind simply 
imbibed, like a dessicated sponge finally reached by the rising 

tide. 

Now, he is quite ready to wait again, and to let himself be 
entertained by the firebombs raining down into the urban 
canyons below. Where the alien explosives strike, they whiten 
the grimy facades of the older buildings. The human struc- 
tures can absorb the punishment, but Ysenghe is so high up he 
can't see the small human forms charred into oblivion by the 

bombs. 

The bombs are beautiful. And so Ysenghe smiles delightedly. 
He is calm, and proud to be so calm. He tears a leaf from a lit- 
tle book, pausing to decipher part of the photoreduced fan let- 
ter, rolls it up carefully and inserts it in his large bony nostril. 
He lights it, inhales, exhales; the smote is mauve. 

"Don't. . . ." 

Luce coughs in mid-sentence. Garner plays the part of an 
executive assistant to perfection; not a muscle twitches as his 
prim and proper boss chokes on the oily fumes. Ysenghe 
approves.. 

The other Terran representatives, Dolly Spaight and What- 
A-Shame, focus their gazes on the diamond in the centre of 
Ysenghe's starched white shirt. As far as they're concerned. 
Luce and her Space Agency are responsible for Ysenghe's 
presence on Earth. And, by the same token, for the alien ship 
hovering above the city, launching smart missiles to clear a 
path from High Park to Bay Street. 

To put it bluntly: the bitch can choke to death, if you ask 

them. 

The mauve smoke is making them all a little dizzy. Ysenghe 
idly wonders which one of the humans is the telepath who 
passed on the message from the aliens: Don't worry. We've come 
for you. No way of telling. They know the exact range of his 
feeble talent down to the centimetre, and all four are arrayed 
in a semicircle slightly beyond that distance. Does that mean 
the telepath wants to hide something from him? Or just pass 
unnoticed? 
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He feels like sneering - a menacing tycoon from a download 
drama — to see the humans tumble to their knees in dismay. 
But he's scared too. 

He spent seventy-five years alone watching Earth shows in 
that empty metal nest orbiting Alpha Centauri's suns, the last 
of his line, and yet he is the merest infant. The aliens have 
broadcast on all Earth frequencies that he belongs to them . . . 
but as what? A memory-burned criminal on the lam? A lost 
orphan in the sky? A biological tool? A weapon? 

Nobody has seen their faces, just their ship, floating above 
the whirlwinds tearing through High Park. 

The humans cannot defend him. Their technology is so piti- 
ful it took them seventy-five years to come and get him. Four 
measly light-years, Ysenghe thinks with a disdain whose 
source he cannot fathom. 

□ 

Ysenghe waits. 

Capistrano is coming up to the dayroom in the elevator. 

Perhaps he brings answers. A man Ysenghe still considers his 
friend. . . . 

The monitor embedded in the plate-glass window shows 
Capistrano peering through the crystalline roof of the elevator 
cabin, all the way up to the screen facing downwards from' the 
top of the shaft. The image onscreen is relayed from an orbital 
telescope perpetually ti'ained on Alpha Centauri. Right now, 
there is nothing to see, just a couple of bright sparks, and a 
flickering string of words, cycling through a hundred differ- 
ent languages: "Luminosity levels nominal." 

For a moment, the Ambassador feels dizzy, gazing at the 
picture within the picture. The two stars look just the way 
they looked from Ysenghe's qhildhood nest. Suddenly, the 
emotion displayed on Capistrai^'s face is hardly foreign. . . . 

Ysenghe knows. Capistrano once wished to be an 
astronomer, the first to study another star than the Sun close 
up. Is he homesick? He so much wanted to stay in the Alpha 
Centauri system, instead of returning with Ysenghe, but 
Chandra had died upon revival. . . . 

When Capistrano comes into the room, Ysenghe finds him 
aged. And it is not just the gauntness the man never shook off, 
after twice undergoing coldsleep on the epic trip to Alpha 
Centauri and back. And it is not just the contrast with the 
radiant, artificial youth of Luce or Garner - who's looking just 
terrific in the midnight blue tux he's wearing in order not to 
embarrass Ysenghe, as he thinks he must. And she is definite- 
ly classy in white satin and Venetian beads. 

No, even if there's something just the merest bit sleazy 
about them, they would outshine Capistrano's usual rumpled 
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attire any day. No. . . . Even though the spacer also stays out- 
side the magic circle, Ysenghe can tell from his face there is 

something else. 

"Ysenghe," he says urgently, "we need to be alone." 

Ysenghe blinks very deliberately, in order to appear sur- 
prised as in the Earth shows. Is this the preamble to an execu- 
tion? Have the Earth governments - their jetfighters swatted 
from the air like flies, their tanks splattered on the pavement 
like melted cheese curds, their long-range artillery silenced - 
simply given up? 

Maybe the firebombs are still going off just to keep him 
entertained, he thinks. Yet, he has grown up enough to know 
that it is unlikely, even if he would like it to be true. 

"Why?" he replies. 

Capistrano's disgusted glance takes in the four other 
humans and their frozen attentiveness. Humans are very bad 
at taking implied orders, Ysenghe has noticed. Not one 

budges. 

But he's the Ambassador, and he remains firm despite the 
mutely imploring expression on Capistrano's face. Despairing, 
the spacer finally croaks*. "We know there is a human here who 
is able to know the thoughts of others." 

"A telepath?" 

"We don't believe in telepathy," Capistrano corrects him 

archly. * 

"But you fear this unknown person's mind-reading talents 

as if such a thing existed." 

Again, Capistrano scans the faces of the other humans. His 
hands are shaking: "The resulting phenomenon is real, but our 
scientists think so-called telepaths do not actually read minds, 
instead, they affect quantum probabilities." 

Ysenghe stays silent and waits. Apart from one show fea- 
turing quantum jumps as karmic reincarnations, he recalls 
nothing to do with quantum theory in the dataflow he so 
much enjoyed as a nestling. Finally, the scientist in Capistrano 
takes over: "Some physicists believe that, with every passing 
second, a new universe is spawned by each different outcome 
of the moment's events. Imagine, Ambassador, somebody who 
attempts a guess as to another person's thoughts. Most often, 
such a guess will be wildly wrong. The amateur mind-reader 
has only one chance in thousands of guessing even partly right. 
However, if she can shift the probabilities of a successful out- 
come, most of the universes we observe will appear to bear 
her out. It will be just as if she had actually peeked into 
another person's head." 

Ysenghe scowls. It's a preposterous way to avoid explaining 
mental eavesdropping . . . and yet there's something elegantly 
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foolproof about it. Capistrano hurries on: "Back in the twenti- 
eth century, it seems there were a few talents able to shift 
probabilities slightly higher up along the low-probability tail 
of the distribution. The Rhine tests, the five-sigma deviations 
. . . various unexplained and irreproducible results. When it 
came to reading minds, they were mostly wrong, but more 
often right than they should have been. Of course, now, the 
truly gifted are able to find the peak of the distribution, and 
they only make mistakes once in a while." 

"But still ... to choose the right outcome, doesn't this mind- 
reader have to know what the other person it is thinking?" 

"No, Ambassador, all he has to know is what it he is guess- 
ing to be the other person's thoughts." Capistrano sighs theatri- 
cally. "And if we knew how the probabilities are being modified 
in the bargain, we'd be applying the method ourselves." 

Naked envy recarves the man's mask as he speaks. Ysenghe 
recognizes this emotion, so often mimed in the Earth visicasts 
he fed on. Suddenly, his mind sharpens and he asks: "Does 
this mean you have a way to detect a telepath in action?" 

Capistrano nods. "Yes. Shifting the probabilities affects all 
events. Strange things will happen around a telepath. Nothing 
that can't be explained, but an ongoing series of measure- 
ments of quantum events will register definite perturbation." 

Betrayal! 

"You bugged my embassy?" Ysenghe's voice trembles as he 
rises to his full height, enjoying the chance to play an expected 
role. The muscles of his low-slung jaw quiver with what the 
Ambassador believes is true anger. 

"No," denies Capistrano, "just the surrounding buildings. A 
few minutes ago, our instruments started going crazy." 

"The surrounding buildings? What's the range of this 
telepath?" 

Again, he is humiliated. And in front, what's more, of the 
impeccably groomed Luce and Garner - of the frumpy Dolly 
Spaight, the city's mayor — of the street warrior What-A- 
Shame, standing tall in his rollerblades, his face criss-crossed 
with scars like a street map of his favourite campaigns. 
Ysenghe is still quivering with delectable indignation when 
Capistrano hits him with one more hyperkinetic slug. 

"Quantum reality is non-local," says the spacer curtly. "And 
that is why so-called telepaths are the most dangerous 
weapons ever born." 

A half-consumed roll of burning smokepaper falls to the 
floor. 

Ysenghe's facial skin rips loudly as his jaw sags. A hiss 
marks the instinctive spasm of muscles never used before. 
Ysenghe dimly remembers visicasts of snakes able to unhinge 
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their jaws to gobble animals whole. Except that snakes must 
do without the rows of serrated enamel hidden inside 
Ysenghe's mouth. The Ambassador has never been sure of the 
habits of his own species, but he suspects for the first time 
they might be able to bite other people's heads off. 

Capistrano flinches, aghast. 

The sound of torn skin restores Ysenghe to a measure of 
sanity and he firmly clamps his jaws shut. He briefly wonders 
if the young of his species marked their coming of age with 
the sacrifice of suitable prey. . . . When he speaks again, his 
voice is tightly controlled: 

"You lied to me." 

The blood lust beneath is real, and the spacer feels it. 

"Yes," admits Capistrano, "because we were afraid once we 
understood what you could do with your mind." 

Strangely, however, Ysenghe is unable to read the man's 
thoughts. Why did they tell him - convince him - that his tal- 
ent had a maximum range? Was it so he'd rarely have a chance 
to exert his talent since nobody would come in range? 

Something like that, no doubt. . . . Perhaps it s like a muscle, 
and the talent atrophies if it is unused - that would explain 
his inability to probe Capistrano's thought patterns. 

"Explain," the Ambassador snarls, now half-hoping that his 
kin are truly aboard the ship that's just landed in High Park, 
according to a newsfeed to the windoW's monitor. He realizes 

that he has never been truly angry before. 

"Yes, do explain!" echoes Luce, a definite bite in her voice. 

Capistrano gestures toward the gold-smeared windows 
along the upper reaches of nearby buildings. 

"Do you know how old that sunshine is?" 

Ysenghe waits. Dolly Spaight ventures, even as she looks at 
the reflected flashes of the firebombs: 

"Eight minutes or so?" 

"It's been about eight minutes since the light left the Sun s 
photosphere," Capistrano says, "but the energy it carries was 
born in the Sun's inmost regions, hundreds of thousands of 
years ago." 

"Is this relevant?" rumbles the deep voice of What-A- 

Shame. , 

"Yes," snaps the scientist. "Inside the core and radiative 

envelope of Sun-like stars, photons interact with the sur- 
rounding plasma. The dense matter absorbs and re-emits the 
photons in random directions. The resulting, zig-zagging path 
is called a random walk, like a drunkard s meanderings from 
one lamppost to the next. On average, the photons now escap- 
ing from the Sun's surface were created in the core ^out a 
million years ago. On the other hand, neutrinos zip through 
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the same solar layers in seconds because matter is essentially 
transparent to them." 

"Wait!" cries Dolly. "Do you mean I could . . ." 

She has betrayed herself, but she has also seen something 
that still eludes Ysenghe. The other humans recoil from the 
traitorous mayor. A nasty joy glimmers in the eyes of What-A- 
Shame. But Ysenghe contemplates the words of Capistrano. 

"Of course. . . ." he whispers, flaps of torn skin fluttering 
softly along his jaws. In truth, he is stunned. "If the drunkard 
walks straight, I mean, if the photons are not re-emitted at 
random. . . ." 

The Ambassador is at a loss for words. 

"Indeed," says Capistrano somberly, "if the probable path 
of the photons changed to favour outward motion within the 
central regions of a sun, it would be like making a star's core 
transparent. A new star might collapse. An already existing 
star would undergo an internal buildup of energy in a shell at 
the interface between the affected core and the still opaque 
outer regions. Photons would be zipping outward for a second 
or so before hitting the interface, and slowing down willy- 
nilly, accumulating within a narrow shell moving outwards." 

"And when that shell reaches the surface?" 

It is Luce who asks the question Ysenghe no longer dares to 
put to Capistrano. 

Garner and What-A-Shame are busy escorting Dolly Spaight 
out of the room. 

"It's like a dam breaking," the spacer answers. "All the 
energy dammed up for as long as this has been going on will 
be released at once, instead of flowing out normally over the 
course of years or centuries. . .or millenia. The star will blaze 
like a minor nova." 

"Like Alpha Centauri. . . ." the Ambassador manages to say. 
His favourite smokepaper crinkles as he rolls up a new leaf 
with trembling fingers, inserts it into his single nostril, and 
inhales, steadying himself. 

Capistrano nods wearily. "Yes, we told you what we knew, 
that Alpha Centauri A and B were going to blaze up and incin- 
erate their neighbouring planets, any century now. The neu- 
trino scans unmistakably showed a shock front building up." 

"And I was grateful for your coming to rescue me," said 
Ysenghe. 

"What we didn't tell you then, because we only just figured 
it out, was that your forebears were responsible, and that you 
were meant to take up their work, to bring it to completion, 
perhaps to die at the instant of your triumph." 

Ysenghe sees it. Telepaths like him, growing, living and 
dying in that metal nest, one generation after the other. And 
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each generation focusing their strange power upon the pho- 
tons in the heart of the twin suns, affecting an ever larger vol- 
ume, straightening the crooked paths so the photons could 
pile up behind a shock front and deliver a blazing death to 

those in range. 

"But who was the target?" 

"Our probe found the remains of an intelligent species on 
the second planet of Alpha Centauri A. They vanished thousands 
of years ago. We assume they incurred the enmity of your peo- 
ple - or rather your creators." 

"And that alien ship?" 

"Your kindred, maybe. Or your creators. Or, if they man- 
aged to escape their doomed planet, the angry descendents of 
those you were meant to destroy. Pick and choose. 

"None of the above," says Ysenghe, rolling the coils of 
smoke - so mauve, so fragrant - along his narrow black 
tongue. "I don't know who they are, but I think they've made 
a mistake. And they'll soon realize they came to the wrong 
planet, apologize, and leave very quietly." 

Capistrano exclaims: "I wish! But that would take a mirac. . . . 
His voice trails off, as the man looks again at the green alien 
he brought back from Alpha Centauri. Ysenghe knows what 
Capistrano is thinking: if stars can be made to scream, how 
much harder can it be to change the minds of aliens? Or to 
shift to a reality where their minds ndver needed changing? 
"Not a miracle," replies Ysenghe, "just a highly improbable 

turn of events." 

But no more so than reading thoughts. . . . The Ambassador 
turns to peer in the general direction of High Park. 

The humans once had a homely saying: a watched kettle 

never boil's. . 

That is only true of course, Ysenghe knows now, in the 

presence of a telepath like him. 

Ysenghe waits. And watches the looming alien ship. 

And wonders what world he will choose. ^ 


Long-time fan and acclaimed writer Jean-Louis Trudel is the author of 
numerous books and the co-editor of the upcoming Tesseracts 7. 

TransVersions poetry editor Phyllis Gotlieb is the grand dame of 
Canadian science fiction. The review of her latest novel, Flesh and 
Gold, begins on page 48. 
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Driven by the hated memory of his wicked stepfather, Emory the Anemone, 
Patrick Bronzage rose to the top of the boxing world!! Well, almost the top. 
Not about to let their investment go down the drain, his backers came up 
with a foolproof plan to restore their man's standing by replacing him with 
stronger, meaner clones. Against an army of himself and a silver toadthing 

too, what chance does Bronzage have? 

This is John Graham's first published story. If he keeps writing like this, 

there is no doubt he'll be a contender. 
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P erceval walked toward me, smiling through his sweat. I 
smiled back, just like an old friend. Then he broke my 

jaw. .j j 1 f 

I was down on the canvas, looking up at the humid dark ot 

an arena ceiling in . . . Buffalo? 

"The Great Chalky Hope!" said Perceval. 

He crouched over me. 1 could see little growing stars of 
red on his chameleon silk trunks, fashionable reflections of 

the blood on my face. 

"Hopeless," he said. 

I closed my eyes, let the bubbling roar of the crowd wash 
me away .... 

Dry. Blank. I sniffed again. An almost secret despair. Hospital air. 

I opened my eyes as far as they would go. It was very 
sunny in the room, and it wasn t a room — it was a luxury 
suite. No ordinary room for the Great Chalky Hope, or as the 
media now so creatively called me; the GCH. All the hype 
was absurd. I was a fool to sign with Fanta and the Texans, 
even for just a year. The glittering, vapid parties. The 

entourage full of dysfunks. . i i . tt 

Fanta was a fool, and idiot me had signed with him. How 

much time was left in my contract? Six months? Time for new 

management. ♦ . i 

My jaw was clamped shut with a plastic harness, and my 

tongue was a wad of stale gum. I hate hospitals. The only 

thing I hated more was Emery the Anemone. 

Jackhammer Boland had loved hospitals, probably the only 
person in history. He got to spend a lot of time in them too, he 
was the sjowest fighter I'd ever seen. His father had been a 
surgeon. Jackhammer had loved visiting the hospital when he 
was a kid, dressing up in the surgical reds. 

Emery the Anemone went to Dr. Boland's hospital too, although 
not to pl^y dress-up. He went to see if any desperate souls want- 
ed to mortgage their lives for a new heart or lung or eye. 

I smiled a bit, or did whatever a harnessed face does, at the 
thought of Jackhammer. How could a man who hit as hard as his 
nickname look so much like a cartoon character? I stopped smil- 
ing. The Do Good Soldiers had killed him more than two years 
ago. They had sent a video of his death to the media. The Soldiers 
had titled it; Death of a Bloodsporter, Another Beast Slain. 

I feathered two fingers over my jaw. It still seemed to be there. 
Fanta was going rant and rave about how the Great Chalky Hope 
Dream was dead. His dream maybe, but not mine. I had lost mil- 
lions by getting stomped by Perceval, but I was still a huge 
draw. The best chalky fighter since Rocky Marciano. I'll be 
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able to gonerato astronomical sums of Y for a few more years. 

Enough to buy many Houses. As long as I could buy 
Houses and there were women to fill them - I wouldn't be 
talking about an end to anything. 

I grabbed the remote off the bedside table and pointed it at 
the painting facing the bed, a sooty and cosy-looking train sta- 
tion long before maglevs. The painting drained away, replaced 
by a TV commercial for little clamps that you were supposed 
to stick all over your body. 

Build muscle out of your fat in thirty days with the Deus Ex 
Machines! We'll return your Y if you're not a muscly guy! 

People always want stupid things. I changed to a news 
channel. A couple had been arrested for making their baby's 
eyes golden. Hadn't they ever seen Village of the Damned? 

The next channel was a Public Interest Focus station. This 
PIF had on a calm, eloquent spokesperson for the last surviv- 
ing fauxbacco company. She was explaining to a bunch of red- 
faced health professionals why the new Ultimate cigarette was 
neither addictive nor carcinogenic. Talk about blowing smoke. 

A repertory movie channel had a sushi western called Shane 
Comes Back. A really bad SF 88minner would've been better, but 
the gruesome adventures of Shane, the mysterious and mouldy 
zombie, should comfort me with the fact that the world was'not 
perfect. Everybody has a few scenes that fall flat. 

I had protested with* many close-mouthed groans by the 
time Shane and his ghoulish nuclear family were galloping off 
into the sunset. Jack, the evil black-clad dysfunk, stumbled 
after them hugging his gutshot belly. 

"Shane! Shane!" he cried, until he too disappeared into 
the dusk. 

"How can you watch these movi^, Patrick?" 

I looked over toward the door of the suite. One of the dec- 
tuplets had walked in during the final scene of the movie, and 
faded into a distant corner. He knew that I was doing my own 
peculiar therapy. Bad movies always made me feel good. 

He came over to the bed. It was Arthur. He adjusted his 
chameleon silk tie, leaving dark brown blossoms where his 
skin had touched the material. 

I put the claw of the Parrot over my throat and started 
speaking. The words appeared on the bedside screen. 
Hospital computers were never equipped with a PC Voice. 

»Nice tie. How much am I paying you, Arthur?» 

He read the screen and smiled. 

"I think I need a pay cut, looking at your remarkably 
vibrant visage." 

»Bad?» 

"Better than a sunset. Red, blue, yellow, turquoise — person- 
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ally, I think its more interesting than plain chalky." 

»Ha Ha Ha. You want to step outside?» 

He backed away, hands raised in surrender, quivering with 
such comical terror that 1 was reminded of the acting in Shme 
Comes Back. He returned to the bed, laughing and shaking his 

head. . .. , ^ 

"You know, you must be the least stoniest fighter ever. 

Patrick Ashley Bronzage, a.k.a. the Pleasant Pugilist. I 

thought they taught you how to be a great chalky shark in 

lawyer school?" , . . j 

»I don't have to employ dectuplets, nine would be ade- 
quate. What do you call ninetuplets?» 

"That would be nontuplets." 

He smiled again, looking smug. He certainly was having a 
good time. Wasn't he supposed to be cheering me up? 

»I hope you matched the Y you paid for that tie with a 

donation to the House Fund.» 

"I doubled it." 

»Doubled?» 

"Ask Bram if you want." He crossed his arms and sulked. 
»Sorry. It's this place. I hate hospitals. » 

"This a hospital?" 

He made a show of looking around the suite. Arthur could- 
never stay mad for more than a minute. That's probably why 
he was a better human being than boxer. 

He punched me lightly on the shoulder. "I guess I should 
get? I'm helping Eamon train for the pre-Olympic box off." 

»Your brother'll make it - if boxing is still an Olympic 
sport. I think Michigan'll declare a ban soon.» 

That would only leave New York and Nevada-Las Vegas. 

He shrugged. , i_ 

He had a point. The Do Good Soldiers, the National Rights 

Association, and hordes of other rabid Public Interest 
Groups, or PIGs as the courageous called them, were about 
as stoppable as time. 

"You keep that chin up, OK?" He regarded my harnassed 
jaw for a moment. "I mean down. Keep that chin down." 

He walked to the door, snickering, then turned to look at 
me. I tightened, ready for it. Arthur was a big fan of Porfiry 
Leery, Psychic Eye. The man who always waits until he is 
about to leave and then wallops his victim with a final - oh, 

and one more thing. . . 

"1 almost forgot. Fanta and the Texans are coming to visit at 
ten. We'll have a PC Voice hooked up in time for the meeting." 

The Texans? I'd never met the zillionaire promoters of the 
GCH. They attended every fight, sprawled in the front row. 
1 had never even said howdy to them. And Fanta awake at ten 
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in the morning? 

Arthur was watching me, relishing the moment. I gave him 
a thousand-metre stare and swore. 

The bedside screen beeped loudly. 

»User input cannot be displayed in current form. Please 
rephrase. » 

Kenneth Davids, the All Natural Man, lifeguard of the 
genepool, was fighting an eight-foot eugene on the rooftop of 
a spacescraper. Davids was allegedly trying to capture the bad 
guy alive for gene rehab. He was moving his gun around in 
slow arcs, making it look like a charmed snake. The gun 
would most likely jam soon, forcing Davids to use his lethal 
hands. The eugene was blasting everything in sight with his 
gun except, of course, the grey-eyed All Natural Man. It was 
the 86th minute of an especially bad 88minner. The eugene 
had exactly two minutes to live. 

Two paradoctors glided into the suite wearing matching 

ugly white shoes. They wheeled an uglier whit6 machine 
between them. 

A HaleCorp Therapeutic Neurogenesis Wave Transmission 
Device. Every boxer I knew called them Knitters. It was the 
last thing on the face of the planet that I wanted to see. It 
looked like a decapitated praying mantis. 

I looked back at the TV. Davids was standing at the edge of 
the spacescraper, sombrely watching the eugene's plummet to 
Holowood justice. 

Wax wings always melt, my friend, he intoned, looking to 
the heavens, wind tossing his grey hair. The All Natural Man 
would never use hair dye. Tears flooded down his blazing 
cheekbones. 

I turned off the TV. Not one of his worst movies, but still 
good for a few groans. 

Good morning, Mr. Bronzage!" chorused the two peedocs. 

I nodded, grabbing the Parrot off the bedside table. 

"How are you feeling this morning?" said the woman. The 
name on her paisley hospital jersey was Ruth. Paisley? Like you 
were going to forget that you were in a hospital. 

»A11 smiles. » 

They both laughed politely. 

"It's time for your neurogenesis bath. You've had this 
before, haven't you?" said Ruth. 

All boxers have been under a Knitter. The greatest invention 
since the glove. No fighters end up permamently brain dam- 
aged due to its miraculous powers. Boxing would've been 
completely banned a decade ago by the PIGs if it weren't for 
this incredible machine. I hate Knitters. 
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They hooked me into it. Its two long appendages ended on 
each side of my head, white smears that I could only see out 
of the corner of each eye. 

"Pardon me, Mr. Bronzage," said the other peedoc, Roberto. 

He had on a messy smile. I lowered my chin, the best I 

could do without the Parrot. 

"I was wondering whether I could get an autograph? 

Ruth looked sour. I wouldn't be surprised if she was anti- 
bloodsport. A lot of nine-to-four people were, not just the ^ 

I made a writing gesture in the air. Roberto s smile straight 
ened as he got a pen from his green plaid jersey. I signed the 
notebook he held up. It wasn't a very good signature. My hand 

was shaking. It was time to Knit. 

"Thank you, thank you very much, Mr. Bronzage." 

Ruth took a thick booklet out of her pocket. "Now Mr. 
Bronzage, I am required to inform you of the possible side 

effects of a neurogenesis bath." 

I tried to listen to her, but couldn't concentrate. I kept look- 
ing at the Knitter's appendages, first the one on the right, 
then the left, then back again. It was like watching a tennis 
match in hell. Besides, I had heard it all before. Too many- 
times. It was a truly impressive list. My favourite was "peri- 
odic compulsions to disrobe in public areas". 

"You also have to sign this, Mr. Bronzage," said Roberto, 
handing me a piece of paper. The wai\ler. It was typical lawyer 
product, written in neuron numbing legalese. Why did I go to 
law' school? It was better to get your head pounded by boxing 
gloves. At least they were always direct and honest. 

Roberto held the waiver for me to sign. He gave it to Ruth, 
who locked it in a DocuMint. Now she looked nervous. 

"Mr. Bronzage, I would just like to say -"she looked me in 
the eyes, that I really respect what you're doing for women, 
with all your Houses and everything." She turned away, start- 
ed fiddling with the Knitter. 

Thank you. To say that to a bloodsporter must have taken 
a lot. The silly warm pulse in my chest made me feel a lot bet- 
ter. Come on Knitter, me and you, toe to whatever your 
appendages were called. Mandibles? 

"We are turning on the bath," said Roberto. 

Antennae? 

"Just relax, it will only take a minute," said Ruth. 

Really long arms? 

Strobing light and a tingling on my scalp. 

Thingies? 

Then the Knitter broke my world. 

It is two days before Christmas and I am down in the rec- 
room. The ceiling is very, very high. I am playing with 
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TUTOR, making it show me The Fine Art of Boxing. 

Emery the Anemone says I should be a grateful little boy 
because I am the only one in the whole city with a TUTOR. 
It is supposed to be magic. I like it because it is teaching me 
Boxing. And if I can do Boxing, I can save Mom from Emery 
the Anemone. It is really hard because He is a giant and He 
gets a new heart every year as a Christmas present from His 
Barrk. It makes Him shine terribly and His teeth turn really 
white like on TV. A Bad Time has to come soon. Then Mom 
won't walk right and her face will be all lumpy. The Bad Times 
always come before Christmas, after He's been nice and hand- 
some for a month so Santa'll bring Him lots of presents. 

He is carrying around his antique sword, he calls it his Cut 
Lass. He is showing Mom all the ways He can Cut her up. 

I looked up "Lass" in my DICTIONARY. It means girl, so 
now I know why He calls his antique sword a Cut Lass. I also 
asked DICTIONARY to show me all the ferocious animals. 
That's how I found the word for Him. It's a monster with a 
million hands that hurt and sting. 

The ceiling is moving with His footsteps. That's because He 
is a giant and His heart gives Him superstrength. 

"Stop, Emery! Please." 

That's Mom! The Bad Time has come. I tear up the circle 
stairs. I'm going to get Him with a Combination. 

Only He is a giant arid terribly fast. He grabs between my 
legs before I can use my Boxing. It hurts so much I can't move. 

I can't talk to Mom and tell her about the Boxing, tell her to 

run somewhere Safe. The hurt fills my head with a feelsick 
light. ... . 

The tingling left, sucked bacl^ into the Knitter. My hands 
were jammed between my legs. Ruth and Roberto were clank- 
ing and slapping the machine away from me, glancing at me 
with tight faces. I did a slow little jab in the air. Don't worry, 
I'm a fighter. I could handle the Knitter's stuff, even if I didn't 
know what it was. Jackhammer had called them Knitmares; 
what you can't remember can't hurt you. I hoped he was right. 

Ruth tapped on the bed's control panel. "I'm going to give 
you an hour of non-REM sleep. That'll make you feel better. 
You'll wake up about fifteen minutes before your visitors are 
due to arrive." 

I tried to express extreme gratitude through my eyes. 

She seemed to understand. My eyelids started to feel like 
concrete. 

What a boxer, even a bed could knock me out. 

09:59:57. 09:59:58. 09:59:59. I clicked off the time channel. 
Now for a dose of Fanta and his irritating games. I felt like I 
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was in a dentist's waiting room. 

Fanta burst into the suite as if he were playing a game of 
musical chairs and the music had just stopped. He was wear- 
ing a chameleon silk suit. I knew he wouldn't have made a 
matching donation to the House Fund. It was definitely time 

for new management. r u 

A man who looked like an enlarged version of a fat boy, and 

a crease-nosed guy came into the room after Fanta. They both 
had white cowboy hats on, a couple of Shanes. They also wore 
hand-tooled realeather cowboy boots. I was no Lamb Packer, 
but I was still disgusted by realeather. It would be a pleasure 

to tell these Shanes that our contract was finished. 

"Bronzy! Hihowareya!" said Fanta. "Lookin' gooood! This is 
Mr Starm, and this is Mr Tellinger." 

»Hello, nice to oops . . . » _ 

I had forgotten to turn on the PC Voice. It had been waiting 

on the bedside table when I woke up. 

"Hello, nice to meet you." 

It was eerie to hear my own voice when my mouth was har- 
nessed shut. 

They pinched the brims of their hats between thumb and 
forefinger as they sat on the love seat on the other side of the 
suite. They both plunked their boots onto the crystalloid cof- 
fee table in front of the love seat. 

Fanta smoothed a plump hand over the orange fringe of 
hair on one side of his head. He was the first man I knew who 
had not treated his male pattern baldness. Now that he was 
the famous manager of the GCH, trend-sucking men were get- 
ting the bald look in droves. The media called this new fad. 

The Fantasy. 

"One hundred years is a long time. Bronzy A centureee! 

That's how old the Dream was!" 

I knew he was going to say something like that. He was as 

predictable as yesterday's weather. 

"Not quite a century," I said. 

Fanta spat a dark stream of fauxbacco juice onto the white- 
carpet. The juice sprayed out in a glistening, multi-limbed 
stain that reminded me of something, but I couldn't think of 

I pointed at the stain. "You're paying to have that cleaned." 
"Sure Bronzy, anything you say." 

Fanta was always spitting. I'd given up any serious 
attempts at trying to stop the little squid months ago- 

He smoothed down the other side of his fringe. "Ninety- 
nine years and eight months, that rounds up to a hundred. 
A hundred years since a chalky won the heavyweight cham- 
peeenship! No more Fight of the Century next September, and 
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you're nitpickin' about a day or two." 

I almost told him we were finished right then. Did he think 
boxing was easy? Whose efforts bought his expensive suit? I 
felt like giving him a personal introduction to boxing - only 

he had helped my dream, generated a lot of Y with his noisv 
skills. 

I had bought a lot of Houses on his deals, given a lot of 
scared and scarred women a place to live. 

"How about the Fight of the Century, Approximately?" 

Fanta started to say something, but stopped to look at the 
Texans. The crease-nosed Texan had taken his boots off the 
coffee table and leaned forward. Was he Starm or Tellinger? 

"Listen Bronzy, we have some great news! Your contract is 
coming up for renewal," he paused to see if I would comment. 

"Welllll, I know that you're getting tired of all this GCH hype, 
and that you're maybe considering a change." He paused again. 

Fanta was predictable but he was also crafty. I was follow- 
ing his own refrain: never say nothin' 'bout nothin'. 

"Sooo, we'd like to offer you a twenty-year contract!" 

What? 

I felt like Td been punched by Perceval again. 

"Very funny. I'm not going to box when I'm forty-seven." 

"That doesn't matter! You'll have an option to retire after five 
years and you'll receive a salary for the remainder of the contract 
and you keep all revenue' from endorsements aaand. . . ." 

What more could there be? He brought his face close to 
mine. His breath was a potent, churning mix of fauxbacco and 
the faint tomato smell of Good Morning Kiss. 

". . . you'll receive a billion Y signing bonus! That's capital 
Y, Bronzy!" 

I closed my eyes. A billion Y. A billion. 

"Whaddya say!" 

It wasn't really a question. Fanta was having a great time, 
the sadist. He knew I couldn't refuse. 

"Bronzy? It's your call, yeaaa or naaay?" 

"Yes." 

Fanta rushed over to the Texans. 

"Did you get that, Mr Starm?" he said. 

The fat boy picked up a thin black box from the coffee table. 

I hadn't noticed him get it out. He held it with his pinky 
extended, like it was a fine china tea cup. It was a contract- 
rnaker. Records everything: audio/video, physiological func- 
tions, date, time, location. 

The crease-nosed Texan took the contract-maker and raised 
it up to his eye to register consent with an eyeprint. Fanta 
brought the box over to me, and I put it in front of my right 
eye. It weighed about as much as a leaf. 
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"It's a done deal. Bronzy! We'll moseee on out of here. 
You're due for another Knit soon," laughed Fanta. "But first 

we just wanna discuss a few new things. 

"The main thing's power, you need more stones to beat 
these coalies. I'll swim in the Hudson River if you beat Haley 
'Excessive Force' Carten with pure boxing! He s the stoniest 

coaly I ever saw." 

The last I'd heard the Hudson was still on fire. Fanta. The 
Hudson. Fanta in the Hudson. For a few bright moments, I felt 
like I could stop Haley Carten from my hospital bed. 

"So we built a new training retreat for you, a place for dour 
power. It's up in Quebec, Canada, and it's glorrrious! You'll 
like this part. Bronzy. It'll be secret, no media, no parties, no 
entourage. Only the true crew." 

"That's good. But not very Fanta." 

"Au contraire, mon pal, the media will go gaga searching 
for the GCH! You'll become more famous, if that's possible." 
He cackled, shining with perfect glee. 

I was wrong before. Very Fanta. 

He stopped laughing and tried to look serious. "Ahhh, 
there's one more thing. Dr Ford will be at the retreat fulltime. 
Ford the Fascist. 

"Listen, I'm not having any more blood tests." 

"You gotta have 'em. They're necessary." 

"Why am I the only boxer who lose’s more blood outside of 

the, ring than inside?" 

"I don't know. Bronzy. I just know that Dr Ford knows what 

he's doing." . u i • 

I sighed. Why was I even bothering to argue with him? 

The man was impervious to reality. "All right, but you tell 
Ford that I'm bringing a wooden stake to this place." 

"Huh? Wooden stake? Anyways, you can forget about Dr 
Ford because the new retreat's got something that'll make 
your head spinnn!" 

"Oh yeah?" 

"It's got the best collection of 88minners that Y can buy! 
Sudden jump-out-at-you gratitude made me feel a bit strange, 
like someone had nudged my guts, ruining their fit inside my 
body. Maybe Fanta wasn't so predictable after all. I couldn't 

wait to get to this new training retreat. 

I reached over and pressed one of the celebrity options on 

the PC Voice. , 

"I will give 110%. Naturally!" I said with Kenneth David s 

sonorous voice. Fanta guffawed, and the Texans smiled. I think. 

Ruth and Roberto and the Knitter trundled into the suite. 
My visitors filed out under the predator gleam of long, white 
armthingies. 
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It was only after the tingling had started that I realized the 
Texans hadn't said a word. I had seen them at fights in Asia, 
Africa, South America. I had seen them in a love seat. But I 
still didn't know what their voices sounded . . . 

"Here, Patricky, try this." I take the wineskin from the short 
girl, what's-her-name, and squeeze tepid liquid into my 
mouth, sweet, apricots. The drink spills over my chin, drips 
onto the floor of the kitchen, I laugh, start coughing, laugh 
again. She starts kissing me, what's her name, her tongue 
tastes like apricots. She sways against me, stares at me with 
obvious eyes. I try to drink from the wineskin, it is gone. 

Have t go... I make a psss sound. Law students, some 
undergrads, our torts professor, are mashed into the yellow 
kitchen, drinking, shouting, laughing, drinking, it is a good 
party, "'scuse me, 'scuse me." They part for me, I'm too big to 
just slip by, a threat to everybody's drunken balance and 
sloshing drinks. People talk to me as I go by, touch me, looks 
like you won't be able to last the next round. Champ, someone 
says. The bathroom has a huge line, a riot of shouting people, 
mostly girls. I hurry to the front door, I don't have to wait for 
relief, not as long as there are walls. 

"Patrick Bronzage! You're just the man we need! Come on, 
there's a fight!" I follow Duff to the driveway at the side of 
the house. Five or six guys are yelling at a brushcut doorway- 
filler in a realeather jacket with ENGINEERING on the back. 

"That engineer fuck beat up Glenn, man he was bleeding 
like ten people." 

The engineer bellows, flails into the group, two of them go 
down. 

I feel myself growing. 

Everybody backs away from me. The engineers stops, looks 
around with red eyes and a lowered head, like it is on the 
front of his neck instead of the top. He spots me coming 
toward him. 

I am growing, becoming terribly fast and there is no refer- 
ee, there is no ring. 

"Let's go, let's go!" the engineer roars. "C'mon wank! I'm 
gonna -" 

I grab him, he is as slow as a statue, my fingers tear into the 
heavy jacket. I pick him up, he is hollow, his face changes 
instantly, rage to fear. I throw him, he crashes into the wall of 
the next house with a whooshing uh, and I fall upon him, 
thumbs digging into his eyes, people are trying to pull me off 
and I am a giant and terribly . . . 

I was eating my supper, a stringy vanilla shake. 

"Call from Bram", said the phone. I turned on the PC Voice 
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and grabbed the Parrot. 

"Hello Bram." 

"Hi, just called to give you a quick update. The Baltimore 
Haven House deal closed, no problems. We're down to three 
candidates for Executive Director. A decision will be made on 
the weekend, probably Friday, Saturday if they all have good 
second interviews. That's pretty much it, except. . . . 

What was it with this family? Were they all actually eugenes 
designed to torture me with — oh, I almost forgot — shockers. 
"Arthur thinks I shouldn't tell you but . . ." 

"Bram!" 

"Nichola called." . 

Her name cut into me and trapped me, bringing memories I 
had hoped had been pounded into dust by Perceval. I had 
dumped her a month ago with all the gentleness of the stoni- 
est street fighter. 

I put the cold cup against my forehead. I couldn t believe 
she wanted to talk to me after what had happened. She should 
be running from me. 

It had seemed so safe, an arranged date between the mqvie 
star and the boxer with a crush on an 88-minute illusion; a 
role she had played in Lazer Eyz. Fanta had loved the idea, 
more hype. The date had gone too well. She was beautiful. On 
the outside and the inside. She even laughed at my jokes. I 

was smitten. * , • u 

Nichola was the scariest human I'd ever faced, scarier than 

Perceval. We were getting too close. She wanted to know all of 
me. I had never let that happen. Couldn't let it happen. 
What if I hurt her? I knew what was inside of me. Maybe I was 
just like Emery the Anemone, a monster hiding behind a pret- 
ty face and charity Y. He looked perfect in his banker s suits. 
Everybody admired his efforts to arrange organ transplants 
for poor people. 

I had His face. The only thing I had from Mom was my 
brown eyes. Emery the Anemone called them the boring 

brown of the billions. 

Maybe I was a creature of the deep, with a nest full of hands 
that hurt and stung. 

"Patrick? You there? She sounded really upset. I don t know 

what else to say. I'll talk to you later." 

I grabbed my dessert, a beige chocolate shake that seemed 

to have grains of sand in it. 

"You have to give me a reason why we can't go, says 
Nichola. "Your father has called three times." 

"Because I don't want to go. I'm too tired from training. 
She looks at me, a finger curling into her hair. She would 
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make a devastating trial lawyer. Witnesses would say any- 
thing to please her. 

"That's pure garbage. Ash. Why don't you want to see your 
own father get an award?" 

She's the only one who calls me Ash, and only when she's 
very happy. Or very angry. 

"Just tell him I'm exhausted from training for the Perceval 
fight." 

"I can't believe you're asking me to lie for you. You're treat- 
ing me like - like I'm Fanta!" 

"Please, I can't . . ." 

I feel myself growing. 

"Ash? What's wrong?" 

Becoming terribly fast. 

"I want to help you. Tell me what's wrong." She lays a palm 
on my chest. It burns. "I can feel your heart pounding." 

I push her and she flies back onto the bed. Her expression 
changes, from concern to fear. It is the face of someone look- 
ing at a monster. I turn and smash through the door,* it is made 
of paper. I am running, giant and . . . 

I was jogging along a trail that wound through the evergreen 
forest surrounding the new training retreat. It was colossal, a 
small city squatting in the hinterland of northern Quebec like 
a movie set for an epic*88minner. There was room enough to 
train a whole army of boxers. 

The retreat was protected by a twenty-metre blackice fence, 
an obsidian wave soaring over the trees. No media were going 
to get in. Nothing could climb blackice, not even insects. 
There were golf carts with silly logos; a chalky fist crushing a 
lightning bolt. I'd have to tell Fanta to get rid of the logo. 

The carts were humming busily around the cobblestone 
streets. From the top of one of the hills on the trail, it looked 
like an amusement park ride. There weren't any cars, all travel 
was done with a fleet of Mach 10 hoppers. The absence of cars 
was probably a good idea since the only road to the retreat - 
from some place called Coupdesoleil — was dirt. I'd never seen 
a dirt road before. 

I still couldn't believe the endless arrogance and countless 
wealth the retreat represented, but I was pleased Fanta was 
serious about this secret hideout thing. And I couldn't wait to 
take a peek at the 88minner collection. Ford the Fascist had 
told me the collection included such rare titles as I Ain’t 
L.I.O.N. and Tron Again. 

My jaw was healed. I had been embraced by the loving 
appendages of the Knitter just this morning, and had hopped 
to Quebec right after a lunch of carrot "stew". It had been a 
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tearful parting with the Knitter, at least for me. But hospital 
thoughts had only a palsied hold on me, easily brushed away 
by the warm afternoon sun and the clean smell of the trees. 

Houses. That's what I was thinking about. Houses for immi- 
grant women and rural women, and especially pregnant 
women, because that's when a lot of the hurting begins. Just 
the signing bonus alone would more than triple the number of 

Houses. 

So many and not nearly enough. 

Not one thought about Nichola. 

I sprinted up a steep hill. A chin-up station with a nubbly 
bar and a realwood frame was cut into the side of the trail at 

the top. 

She would stop calling soon. She knew what I was now. 

I started doing chin-ups, ten, twenty, kept going after my 
muscles started to burn, thirty, forty. My arms were shaking so 
much my elbows banged together, forty-one, forty-two, forty- 
three. I barely managed to pull myself up, forty-four, and 
glimpsed a square of red cloth through a tree trunk that had 
split into two trees. I was halfway to the split tree, staring 
ahead and dodging rocks and roots with some other sense, 
when I saw it again. A red shirt. If this was the media, then 
they were in for one exclusive interview. 

I hurdled the V between the trees, and almost landed on a 
kid who was hunched over a hole about as big as the inside of 
a hat. The kid didn't move. He only brought his eyes up and 
glanced at me through greasy blond bangs. He had green eyes. 
The same colour as Emery the Anemone's eyes. 

The kid took a scorpion out of a toolbox and put it in the 
hole. He bent further down toward the hole, blond hair grazing 
the edge. A quick, crackling CRUNCH came from inside the 

hole. 

The kid sat back, smiling, face glowing. I leaned over. The 
scorpion was gone. A silver toadthing with bizarre limbs and- 
growths sat in the middle of the hole, still as a rock. I couldn t 
comprehend all of the thing, only pick out and stare at parts of 
it, like looking at a magnified picture of an insect. I backed away. 

"I'm going to try a turtle next," said the kid. "They last a bit 

longer." 

"Listen, you can't - " 

"Have you been sprayed? Because if you haven't, 
Humphrey will bite you. He killed one of the guard dogs last 
week." 

The kid smiled at the toadthing, cheeks dimpling. It smiled 
back. Its mouth was jammed full of coppery fangs. Pieces of 
scorpion were stuck in the gaps between the fangs. 

I ran. 
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"Bronzy, Bronzy! I don't know who this kid is. Maybe some 
fan from Coopsoil. Let go of my arm. Bronzy!" 

"Sure Fanty, the kid can climb blackice. I know what you're 
doing. You're so predictable. You're letting the dysfunk 
entourage back in. Well, I'm sick of it. We're through. I'm hop- 
ping back home right now." 

"My armmm!" 

Fanta's bald head was dotted with bubbles of sweat. I let go 
and he stumbled back, off balance from standing tip-toed. He 
rubbed his arm, straightened his chameleon silk suit, then 
launched a geyser of fauxbacco juice onto the cobblestone street. 

I grabbed his jacket. "Stop spitting!" I shouted into his 
chubby, shocked face. "And it's Coupdesoleil, not Coopsoil." 

"Hey sport, if you're feeling so stony, why don't you try 
some sparring?" 

I looked over at Cole, the executive commander of security. 
His lips were tattooed with a filigree of black lines, and he 
was coated with Deus Ex Machine muscle. * 

"Yaaa Bronzy, why don't you try some sparring? Get some 
training in before the Dectuplets get here. Bram called while 
you were out running. They'll be arriving tonight." 

The Decs were coming. I started to feel better. The coppery 
smile of the toadthing became a little less real. 

"I'll spar." Maybe it vVould burn off the memory of chewed 
up scorpion pieces. I headed toward my chalet, stopped, 
looked back at the two men. 

"Sorry about your arm, Fanta," I said. After all, he did 
negotiate a billion-Y signing bonus. "But I'm still going home, 
first thing tomorrow morning." 

I wondered what Arthur would think about Cole and his 
Machine muscles. And the tattoos. I couldn't wait to hear 
what he would say about the trend-sucking lip tattoos. 

I was dancing around number three outdoor ring, feeling heat 
and snap in my limbs, thinking that I should get my gloves 
put on soon. Not thinking about the toadthing. 

"I think you're going to be impressed with your sparring 
partner. Bronzy!" 

Not thinking about Nichola's easy laughter. The way she 
curled her hair around a finger when she was worried. I shook 
out my legs, rolled my shoulders. 

"Why is that, Fanta? Was he ranked?" 

"See for yourself. Heeere he comes!" 

He was ambling toward the ring, looking down at the 
immaculate grass that covered the retreat's grounds like an 
endless golf green. He looked familiar. Had I fought him? 
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He raised his head. 

He was' me. tt i i j 

I stared, unable to accept what I was seeing. He looked 

exactly like me, closer than any twin. But the body was horri- 
bly different. His chest and shoulders were engorged, his arms 
were malformed, so long that he could have touched his knees 
without bending. He reached the ring and jumped right from 
the grass, clearing the top rope easily, landing in front of me. 

He had the skewed eyes of a dysfunk. They were green, 
with some unknowable hunger in them. The kid with the toad- 
thing had the same eyes, and I knew that their eyes didn't just 
look like Emery the Anemone's eyes. They were His eyes. 

Those eyes broke my world. . . . 


Sulphur plowed up my nose and into my brain. Smelling salts. 
I gasped and opened my eyes. Cole was kneeling over me, his 
lip tattoos stretched by a wide smile. 

"Good morning, sport, wakey, wakey." 

"C'mon get up!" Fanta called from ringside. "Meet your 

sweet little sonny." 

Cole hauled me to my feet. 

He was in the far corner. His impossible arms were draped 
over the ropes. He was examining me with those skewed and 
hungry green eyes. The ring started to spin. 

Cole reached for the nickel-plated gun in his shoulder hol- 
ster. "Maybe I should just term him right now?" 

"Naaaw, let's see what these eugenes can do. Don't \vorry, it'll 
be quick. Joey isn't wearing any gloves. Quick and juuuicey!" 
Cole laughed, flexing his upper body at me. "Sayonara, 


sport." 

He struggled out of the ring, his Machine muscles too bulky 

to slip easily through the ropes. 

"Hey Bronzy, what do you think of big Joey here? Ain't he a 
bruiser? You're the proud father and a gorrrgeous gorilla 
called Mighty Joe Young is the mommy." Fanta guffawed. 
"See, I told you all those blood tests were necessary!" 

He had started to shadow box. I had never seen someone so 

quick. , . j j u 

Mighty Joe Young? The sheer absurdity of the idea made the 

ring stop spinning. I looked down at Fanta. 

"The gorilla from the black and white movie?" 

"Oh Bronzy, you kill me! That was only our name for the 

donor animal. We thought you'd get a kick out of it. Dr 

searched the Holowood Net for hours before he found that 


stupid ape movie." 

"Still think 1 am predictable, Mr Bronzage?" said Fanta in a 
flawless network anchorperson's voice. 
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Joey was throwing weird, lashing combinations, using 
punches that I wouldn't have been able to do without dislo- 
cating my arms. He had epaulets of coarse black hair on each 
swollen shoulder. 

"Bet you didn't even know that I loooathe you! You and 
your high and mighty Saint Patrick shimmy sham." He spat at 
me. The fauxbacco juice hit my temple and dribbled down my 
face, thick and warm. 

"There's going to be some fun stuff happening around the 
world. Bronzy. You see, Mr Starm and Mr Tellinger have 
formed a good ole Public Interest Group of their own. 
They'll never be another coaly sports hero again. Every world 
champion will be chalky, pure as Canadian water!" 

Fanta hopped around in circles, then gave Cole a high five. 

"He's all yours, Joey! This is what you've been waiting for, 
sluggerrr!" 

He rippled at me, giant and terribly fast. 

"Goodbye, Daddy," he hissed, and it sounded like a cutlass 
slicing through the air. His voice was mine, closer than any PC 
Voice. He faked a jab and then rocketed one of those lashing 
punches at my jaw. I tucked my chin and turned my head. 
The blow exploded inside of my head, almost buckling my 
knees. 

He fought like he had four arms, seeking out kidney, jaw, 
groin, jaw. I could do nbthing against him. I was drenched in 
pain and knew I wouldn't last another minute. Hammering 
eruptions of agony; ribs, jaw, jaw, kidney. A left connected 
between my legs. I folded to my knees and retched. Carrot 
stew splashed onto his white boots. 

He stepped back. 

"Fuck! You puked on me!" 

He kicked my stomach and I nearly fainted again. 

Look at me, asshole. I want you to see the last punch coming." 

He grabbed my hair and made me look up at him. I couldn't 
lift my arms. His skewed eyes changed as he drew back his fist. 

They came into focus and I understood the hunger in them. 
The love of giving pain, the desire to take life. He was a monster. 
He was a creature of the deep, with hands that hurt and stung. 

His cocked fist paused. "VVhat are you smiling at?" 

I laughed and confusion crept into his face. 

"You're not me," I said. 

"No shit. Hawking," he snorted and swung. 

I went under the punch, leaving a clump of hair in his hand. 

I lunged up and drove my fist into the tip of his nose. There 
was a crack like a stick breaking in half. His arms dropped, 
fists floating open, fingertips dangling below the knees. The 
hunger to take life drained from his eyes, then the life itself. 
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He fell flat on his face. 

I looked down at our audience. 

Fanta had been struck dumb, a remarkable sight. Cole was 
fumbling at his holster. I leapt over the ropes and landed 
beside them. I could've jumped over a spacescraper. 

A short left to Cole's sternum took his hands away from the 
gun. His lips thinned in pain, showing perfect white teeth. 
The tattoos made it seem like he was wearing black lipstick. 
Fanta backed away without a word, turned and ran. 

"I think your tattoos need a little colour," I said. 

He flexed. "I'm not afraid of you. Even a coaly can whup you. 
You don't deserve the honour of being the Great Chalky Hope. 
"Hmm, how about red, sport?" 

I left Cole in the shade along one side of the ring. I hid Joe the 
Gorilla Man with him, pushing the obscene body off the canvas 
and onto the crumpled pile of Machine muscle. Cole moaned 
when one of the long arms bounced off his mashed lips. 

Fanta was running for a turreted and spired mansion. His 
orange fringe was bouncing up and down, glowing in the sun. 
It looked like his head was on fire. Did he think he could out- 
run me? The only fast part of his body was his mouth. 

I caught him at the gazebo that housed the heavy punching 
bags. I wrapped a hand in his suit, the chameleon silk turned 
white from the tape on my hands arid red from the blood. I 
actually lifted him off his feet with one hand. I thought that 
only happened in 88minners. 

"Bronzy, they made me do it! Starm and Tellinger told me 
they'd kill me if I didn't go along with it! I was gonna - nooooo!" 

I packed him under a goldrose bush. His bald head was 
raked by ‘the thorns, blood and orange hair mixing in garish 

swirls. 

Joe the Gorilla Man would have killed him. I did not. 

Although I might've broken his jaw. 

I ran back to my chalet, slammed open the carved realwood 
door, tore up the winding stairs and opened the door to my 
bedroom. Wrong room. The next one along had my bags. I got 
scissors out of my equipment bag and cut the tape off my 
hands. A perfect front tooth was stuck in the tape. 

They brought me here to kill me. Joe the Gorilla Man would 
have emerged as the new and stonier GCH (how would they 
have explained the arms?), and I'd be buried out there in the 

forest. 

I was terrified. There were a lot of extreme dysfunks out there 
who wanted to murder me. But I also felt sort of ecstatic. It was 

a disconcerting mixture. 

And how was I going get out of this place? 
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Twenty-metre blackice walls and I didn't know how to pilot 
^ The only way that I could think of was walking out 

the main gate. Yeah, great plan. Excuse me, Mr Dysfunk, do 

you mind opening the gate for me? I want to see what a dirt 
road looks like. 

I considered the open equipment bag on the bed. It gave me 
a slightly less suicidal idea. I wasn't going to walk out the 
main gate. I was going to run. 

I changed into some clean jogging gear and slipped my Y 
card into a sock. A weapon would be good. Cole's gun! I'd left 
it in his holster. Had I forgotten anything else? The 
Dectuplets! 

They were arriving tonight. 

I bounced and rebounded through the chalet, paused at the 

front door and looked out the peep-screen. The cobblestone 

street was empty. There were no killer dysfunks speeding 

across the expanse of pristine grass that led to the outdoor 
rings. 

Fanta's feet were still sticking out from under the goldrose 
bush. I slipped out the door and raced to the main street; 
Hickok Lane. I slowed to a training jog when I reached it and 
tried to get Joe the Gorilla Man's skewed look in my eyes. I 
ended up crossing my eyes, which made it very difficult to fun. 

I gave up before I ran into a wall. 

Both guards at the iriain gate had white cowboy hats and 
chameleon silk vests. The only reason I knew there was a gate 
in the shiny blackice wall was because Hickok Lane ended 
there. I squinted at the guards. I hoped that would be enough 
to cover up my brown eyes. 

Afternoon, sir! said a guard. He looked frightened under 
his cowboy hat. It seemed like he had already made the 
acquaintance of Joe. 

"Gonna do some roadwork," I muttered as I jogged by them. 

I threw a couple of feints in their direction and they flinched 
back, like I had put smelling salts under their noses. 

The gate swished opened. It was as quiet as air escaping 
from a tire. I moved at training speed until the wall was out of 
®^§nt, then started to run. The road was hilly and soft, with 
patches of gravel that clattered under my running shoes. A 
midsummer wall of raspberry bushes and round-leafed bushes 

grew along both sides of the road, making it seem too narrow 
even for one car. 

The mixture of terror and exhilaration inside of me was now 
beyond any recognizable state of being. My toes barely 
touched the road as I ran. I felt like I wasn't made of anything 
as crass as flesh and bone. 
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I ran the three kilometres to Coupdesoleil in less than eight 
minutes. I found a phone booth outside a used bookshop, 
called 911 and said that there was a dead body at that new 
boxing place outside of town. I hung up and got my Y card out 
of my sock. I inserted it and waited. The light blinked green. 

"Nichola Nesyan, home," I said to the phone. One quick 
call, then I would get out of here. I could hear the phone s 

pealing voice call to her. 

"Call from Patrick. Call from Patrick. Call fr 

"Hello?" 

"Nichola? It's Patrick." ^ 

"Patrick? Patrick Bronzage?" She laughed. "Guess who s 

calling? It's Patrick." 

"Nichola, it's me." ^ 

"Oh sure, very funny Arthur or whoever you are, but don t 

you think this is really bad timing." 

She didn't sound upset. 

"I can use a PC Voice too." 

She hung up. 

I was holding an ancient, oversized book. I blinked, tried to 
read the title. Blinked again. Bodywatching by Desmond 
Morris. Why had she hung up? Why had she been calling if 

she didn't want to talk to me? 

I was in the used bookshop. The woman at the counter was 
watching me. She wore round retrospecs and a baggy cardigan. 
A man in a white cowboy hat went by the shop. There was a 

cop with him. 

I ducked behind the book, came face to face with a picture of 
shirtless male ballet dancers stretching their long necks. I peeked 
over the book. They were gone. I rushed toward the door. The 
Texans had bought the local police. I still had to warn the Decs. 
"M'sieur!" 

Darts of fear punctured every inch of my body. 

The woman behind the counter pointed at my arm, raised an 
eyebrow high over the rim of her retrospecs. I was still carrying 
the book. 

"Sorry, forgot I had it." 

I set the book down on the counter, and leaned out the door. 
The street was quiet, but that didn't mean anything. All of 
Coupdesoleil's streets were quiet. I scurried over to the phone 
booth, ducked inside and jammed my Y card into the slot. 
Come on, come on, come on. The light blinked green. 
"Genvieve Fjoran, work." 

Breee! The phone actually rang. Genieve loved antiques. 
Breee! Still no cowboys. Or cops. 

"Laurann Bronzage Safe House." 
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"Ginny, it's Patrick." 

"Hi there! I have - " 

"I don't have time. It's an emergency. Listen, Fanta and the 
Texans, record this OK, are you recording?" 

"It's automatic here, with all the dysfunk husbands and 
boyfriends." 

"OK, good. Fanta and the Texans, they're trying to kill me. 
They've formed a PIG, worse than the Do Good Soldiers. 
They made a eugene that looks like me 

I tried to think. Was I really saying this? 

"They're after me right now. They have guns and the local 
cops are with them. OK, this is what you have to do. Call the 
Dectuplets, warn them not to come here, then call the FBI." 

A white cowboy hat on the other side of the street, about a 
block down. 

"Do you understand what I'm saying?" 

"Oh no, Patrick! I mean yes, I understand. I'll do what you 
said. But you can't get hurt." 

The cowboy was running across the street, coming toward 
the phone booth. 

"Ginny!" A strange laugh burbled out of me. "I have to 
run." 

I clanged out of the booth. The book woman was standing 
outside the doorway of her shop. The cowboy put his hand 
inside his chameleon silk vest. I turned and ran. 

And stopped. There was another cowboy on the sidewalk in 
front of me, about half a block away. He started to run, his hat 
flew off and sunlight glinted off his bald head. I leapt side- 
ways into the alley beside the bookshop. It was a mistake. 

The backs of the buildings on the next street over were 
joined with the ones on this street. The alley was too long. I 
wouldn't be able to get to the end before the cowboys reached 
the alley. I could hear the clicking of their boots on the sidewalk 
getting louder. I held my breath and listened to the clicking. 

Which cowboy was closer to the alley? 

"Qu'est-ce que vous faites, m'sieur? M’sieurV said the book 
woman. She must be talking to the cowboy passing her shop. 

He'd be entering the alley any second. I flattened against 
the bookshop wall. He flashed into the alley right in front of 
me. I straightened my left arm and swung it at his neck. His 
cowboy boots shot into the air and his head ptunked against 
the pavement. I dropped my knees onto his stomach, untan- 
gled a tiny nickel-plated gun from his hand and aimed at the 
mouth of the alley. The other cowboy charged around the corner. 

I pressed the trigger, the gun burped softly and beeped empty 
in less than a second. He floated back, logs wide and swinging 
over his head. 
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I checked the cowboy I was kneeling on. The white hat was 
staining red. He was out. I stood up. My knees had made two 
full moons on the chameleon silk vest. I walked toward the 
other cowboy. There was a brass plaque on the sole of each 

boot. Raymond J. Dandom. , u j 

I threw the empty gun on the roof of the bookshop, and 
picked up Raymond J. Dandom's gun. He was wearing a 
chameleon silk vest too. It was shredded; drops of hght flitted 
all through the material. It looked like an aquarium full of 
nervous fish. The gun had three bullet holes in it. I dropped it. 

"M'shh. ..." , , , . ,, 

The book woman was standing at the mouth of the alley, 

staring at the cowboys. . , „r , ^ 

"I think you should get out of here, I said. It s dangerous. 

Go somewhere safe." 

I sprinted down the alley. 

The Texans owned the local cops. Forget the maglev - even 
if Coupdesoleil was big enough to have a station, there would 
be cowboys all over it. Dysfunks with tiny nickel-plated guns 
that could tear apart a person in less than a second. When I 
reached the next street over, I stopped and looked for white 
hats. The book woman was still standing at the other end of 

the alley. . , i j 

"Run!" I shouted at her. She ran, disappearing back around 

the front of her shop. 

A park with an ivy smothered wall was across the street 
from the alley. A giant statue of a hockey player stood at the 
entrance. I ran across the street and hid behind one of the stat- 
ue^s legs. There was a convenience store called Le Grand Nain 
opposite the statue. It had a small parking lot. I knew how I 

was going to get out of Coupdesoleil. , , . 

After a while, I found I couldn't figure out how long I had 
been waiting. I checked the park behind me: trees, squirrels, a 
couple holding hands and walking a mushroom-coloured dog. 
A siren went wheeroo wheeroo somewhere, sending birds from 

tr00 to tr00. 

An electric-blue sports car snaked into Le Grand Wain's 
parking lot. The fifth car, or maybe the sixth, since I had started 
watching. A man with an ankle-length pony tail jumped out of 
the car. He had to open the car door again because his pony- 
tail was stuck. He went into the store. I closed my eyes and 
listened, barely heard a deep rumbling. He had left his car on. 

Thank you, thank you very much. 

I heard a dog barking behind me, turned to see something 
silver running toward me. The toadthing. The blond kid was 
loping after his pet, waving hello to me. I would never make 
it to the blue car. The toadthing was too fast. What had the kid 
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said? Have you been sprayed? Did that mean it went by scent? 

I pulled down the front of my shorts and strained, praying my 
bladder would cooperate. It did. Enthusiastically. I directed the 
stream all around me and then backed through the hockey 
player's legs, leaving a dark zig zagging trail. I finished and 
kept moving back. 

The toadthing reached the statue and skidded, it's claws 
screeching along the flagstone apron around the statue. It 
scuttled back and forth, making a whining sound. I ran back- 
wards across the street, never taking my eyes off its frenzied 
search, nearly tripping when I reached the far sidewalk. I was 
halfway across the parking lot when it found my scent. I spun 
forwards and sprinted toward the blue car, each stride bringing 
the inevitability of ripping, coppery fangs closer and closer. I 
smacked into the low slung car, yanked open the door, conked 
my head scrambling into the seat and slammed the door shut. I 
blasted out of the parking lot, howling with relief and probably 
a touch of madness. The seat belt wrapped itself around me. 

"Please don't forget to buckle up!" said the car. * 

The blond kid was leaning against one of the statue's legs, 
grinning. The flushed anticipation on his face almost made me 
scream. Where was the toadthing? The exhilaration was gone 
from inside of me, only sick terror remained. Where was it? 

CRUNCH! 

I glanced in the direction of the shrieking, grinding sound. 
The tip of a coppery fang was poking through a gash in the car 
door. It was eating its way inside. 

"Warning! The driver side door has been severely damaged." 

I started screaming. 

"Warning! The driver side door has been severely damaged." 

I looked away from the spreading gash, blocking out the 
toadthing's busy noises, the car's incessant warning. The kid 
had started laughing. I braked, skidding toward him. 
Something about the statue had caught my eye. When the car 
crashed over the curb and shot onto the sidewalk, the kid 
froze, mouth open, becoming another statue. 

Hot air on my left thigh made me look down. The coppery 
fangs were almost all the way through the door. Jets of steamy, 
rancid air were coming from its mouth. It was breathing on me. 

The car skipped across the flagstone apron around the statue. 

I swerved to the right, away from the kid. A glossy pink 
tongue pushed out from between the fangs and licked my leg. 

I saw the tongue for only an instant but recognized what it 
was, before hammering my fist down on the DOOR 
OPEN /CLOSE button. The door swung open just as the car 
was passing the statue's hockey stick. The whole door, and 
part of the frame, was slapped into the air by the blade of the 
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stick. The car whirled around and around, sliding into the 
ckurning up hunks of dirt and grass, before colliding 

with a tree. „ 

"Warning! The driver side door has been severely damaged. 

No kidding. It was in the middle of the street, squashed, 

bent in half like a sloppy, metal taco. 

"Warning! The dri I turned off the vocal for the car s 

diagnostic system. 

The kid was looking down at the mangled door, greasy 
blond bangs hanging over his face. He didn't look up as I 
drove past him. I was relieved. I had had enough green eyes to 
l^st 3. lif 0 tirnG. 

It took about three turns to get out of Coupdesoleil. Just 
outside the town limits, I realized that the front of my shorts 
were still down. I pulled them up. I couldn't believe the pee 
trick had actually worked. What movie had I seen that in?A 
very old spy movie, early 1980s. John Savage was the star. 

I heard the first Mach 10 a minute later. I didn't see the 
hopper as it boomed past me a kilometre or so away, but I got 
the message, loud and clear. It was only a matter of time 
before they caught me. They had a fleet of hoppers and an 
army of dysfunks. I was going to be joining Joe the Gorilla Man 
and Raymond J. Dandom. I turned off at a dirt road and 
stopped. I needed to think. I turned on the heat. I was freezing. 
They had hoppers. Mach 10s. The best that Y could buy. 

But they weren't the only ones who had hoppers. Lots of 

organizations had them. 

The car was a NuWing Privateer, like most Chinese cars it 
was loaded with extras. I was lucky it wasn't expensive 
enough to have any VIC security like Babytrace or Captain ID. 
What it did have was a phone. 

"Genvieve Fjoran, work." 

Bree! "Hello!" 

"Hi Ginny." 

"Patrick! Are you OK?" 

"I'm OK. Listen, I need you to call all the other Houses, tell 
them what's going on, have everybody call the media. I want 
Coupdesoleil crawling with reporters. Got it?" 

"Got it." 

I sat and waited. I stared at the dashboard clock, out the 
unsettling gap where the door had been, back at the clock. I 
didn't know what else to do. 

The first hopper was from CNN. It was large, must have 
been a suborbital. It had taken seven minutes to get here. A 
minute and a half minute later, IE News roared over, a huge 
eye holo on the hopper's belly. Channel 2409 was next. 

In ten minutes, the clean sky over Coupdesoleil looked like 
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downtown New York. I pulled back on to the road. If I waited 
any longer I'd get caught by my own shield. 

"Satlink. New York City, five sixty-five Colborne Street." 

Nichola's apartment. 

The car pulled over and stopped. 

Don t you hiss at me, bitch," warned Kenneth Davids. 

The Liger Woman's claws snapped out like switchblades, 
ching, ching, ching. 

"New York City, five sixty-five Colborne Street," said the 
car. Davids drew his Bowie knife with a flourish. "Looks like 
your nails need trimming, Simbalena. I will 

"Stop movie." 

I hadn't been able to sleep. Everything that had happened 
kept going through my mind over and over again, starting and 
ending with the same appalling question. Why did the toad- 
thing have a human tongue? What was really going on behind 
those blackice walls? 

I had thought a few bad 88minners might keep me from 
going insane during the trip. The movies had been bad but 
they hadn't made me feel better. How could I have ever liked 
the All Natural Man? Davids was truly frightening. Scourge Of 
The Hybrauds was the last one I would ever watch. 

"Coffee please, black." 

Colborne wasn t as quiet as a Coupdesoleil street, but it was 
still calm for New York. There were a few keen nine-to-fourers 
walking to work. Three children were jumping over sidewalk 
cracks. A jogger in a PIGs OUT! sweatshirt. A very brave 
woman. No one looked twice at my slightly demolished, one- 
door car. 

The coffee came in an electric-blue mug with a holo of the car 
owner in it. He was naked and extremely tanned. I sipped the 
coffee, it tasted like it was made with water from the Hudson 
River. Chinese cars make bad coffee. I poured the gooey liquid 
into the recycler, and tossed the mug onto the passenger seat. 

I fought my way up and out of the car. It was obviously not 
designed for anything with a skeleton. I rubbed my face with 
both hands. I needed a shave and a Good Morning Kiss. I 
leaned into the car. 

"Satlink. Coupdesoleil, Quebec, Le Grand Nain." 

I took the wrought-iron steps two at a time, opened the 
heavy door. Only Nichola would find an apartment in New 
York where the street door had leaded glass. Suddenly I was 
very awake. What would I say to her? I shook my head. 
What wouldn't I say? 

I looked at the full-length mirror on the inner door, let it 
scan my eyeprint. There were blood stains on my shorts. 
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What if Nichola has erased my eyeprint from her guest list? 
But the door opened with a soft buzz. Her apartment was on 

the fifth floor. . , u 

I went past the elevator to the stairS/ taking them three at a 

time. I trotted down the silent hallway and stopped at 565. I lift- 
ed the pewter dragon knocker. Nichola liked it when people 
used the knocker. I waited for approximately a century before I 
heard footsteps inside her apartment. The door swung inwards. 

I looked into my own brown eyes. Skewed and hungry eyes. 
"Who's at the door, Ash?"Nichola called from inside the 
apartment. I didn't have to see her to know she was smiling. 

It filled her voice. She was very happy. 

I felt myself growing. 

"There's no one here," he said, grinning at me. He was 
wearing one of my shirts. His arms weren't too long for his 

body. "Nothing but empty air, babe." 

His skewed eyes focused. He wanted to hit me. He wanted 
to rip me apart with his bare hands and dance in my blood. 

He leaned close. "Fanta and his crew will be here in a few 
minutes," he whispered softly, a lover's sigh. "Too bad he's 

going to miss what I'm going to do you." 

I was growing, becoming giant and terribly fast. It felt 

good. I smiled at him. 

"Nice shirt," I said. 

His grin faded and something elsd came into his hungry 
eyes. A crack in his shimmering desire to kill. He was afraid. 

Probably for the first time in his life. 

"Ash?" called Nichola. "Who are you talking to?" 

"Oh, it's just another one of my evil clones," I shouted into 
the apartment. I raised my fists. "It'll only take me a moment 

to get rid of it." , • 

His eyes widened and the hunger in them shattered into a 

thousand pieces. He backed away a step, crouched down, 
tugged up a pant log and wrenched a tiny, nickel-plated gun 
out of his cowboy boot. He straightened, bringing the gun up. 
I bobbed forward and swung at him. He was as slow as a 

statue. 

Fanta and the three cowboys gazed down at the unconscious form 
wearing blood-stained running gear and dusty running shoes. 

The living room floor was so well polished, the woodite 
looked like it went all the way to the basement of the building. 

Fanta's jaw was harnessed shut. Quik Heal mud was caked 
on his head and balled in rabbit pellets in his hair. He put a 
Parrot on his throat. 

"Good work, Champeeony! Nice job on his face. A master- 
piece!" 
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"I didn't like the way he looked." 

"Where's the bra?" 

"Went for a swim in the Hudson." 

"That's too bad! She made some dandy movies." 

Fanta pulled one of the balls of mud out of his hair. Some 
orange strands came with it. The ball looked like a daddy 
longlegs wearing golf pants. 

"This floor is beautiful. Don't you think it's beeeyuuutiful, 
Champeeony?" 

"Yaaa, it sure is. Fanty." 

"Huh? Fanty? You never call me 

I hit Fanta's little kid nose. I threw combinations at the 
cowboys and white hats filled the air like a celebration. 
They were all as slow as statues. I gave them an introduction 
to The Fine Art of Boxing. ^ 



With an Introduction by Phyllis Gotlieb 

Order yours now - just $2.95 plus $1.00 postage from 
TmnsVersions, 216 Woodfield Road, Toronto, ON M4L 2W7 
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